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printed by Davis, Delaney for Heri- 
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As We Beach the 
Dear’s Last Chapter 


and open another volume, we wish 
you a Table of Contents for 1952 
rich in the promise of peace on 
earth to men of good will. 


THE DAVEY COMPANY 


SOLID BOARD 
jest. Df 
i| RED LABEL 
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Overseas News 


Holland: Halftone, line cut and color 


process engravings may be borrowed 
from a newly organized archive at 
Nijmegen. 

England: All-metal skids (stillages) 
for handling paper and board becoming 
more popular. Advantages over wood: 
long life, easy stacking, clean. Avail- 
able in many sizes... The Vanguard 
42” Guillotine (paper cutter) being 
manufactured by Vickers Armstrong 
Ltd. . . Adoption of the metric system 
in place of the Imperial for weights and 
measures is being urged by many print- 
a 

France: Printing presses may now be 
imported without special license. 
Newspapers up in price from 12 francs 
to 15 frances. 

India: A new printing ink plant has 
been set up. The country has over 5,000 
newspapers and magazines and im- 
ported 2,000,000 lbs. of ink annually. 

Germany: Rubber stereos vulcanized 
to a magnesium base plate are claimed 
to give perfect register on flatbed and 
rotary presses. .. An ink can has been 
produced with a squeezable bottom to 
keep air from entering while ink supply 
is depleted. 

Italy: The Garzanti publishing house 
in Milan recently completed a 1,000,000 
lira modern plant for its books and 
magazines. The mechanized bindery 
produced 4,000 volumes in an eight-hour 
day. 

Spain: An institute for teaching the 
graphic arts has been opened in Zara- 
goza.! 


Engraving Standards 


Industry has lagged in accepting the 
system of standards presented in PIA’s 
photoengraving specifications manual. 
If followed by the photoengraver the 
standards would produce printing plates 
of uniformly high quality regardless 
where or by whom they are made. A 
similar set of standards designates four 
process colors (hues, not ink brands) 
which, if generally accepted and used, 
would produce four-color reproductions 
of very little variance regardless of 
what plant might process them. 
Manual does not attempt to tell the 
photoengraver the methods he shall use 
to make his plates but merely provides 
the specifications he must meet if print- 
ers are to get the maximum use of the 
plates in producing quality printing. 
Customers should inform engravers that 
from now on specifications are to be ob- 
served and have the courage to refuse 
them if they fall short of expectations.” 


Press Wash-Up 


A wash-up chase for platen presses has 
been developed by Charles F. Tilghman. 
Device fits into press in the same posi- 
tion as the regular chase and is loaded 
with 20 sheets of news print. By spray- 
ing the ink disk of the press with kero- 
sene and allowing the press to run, the 
ink is removed from all parts of the 
press except the fountain.* 


Electrotype Plates 


An automatic electrotype plate con- 
solidator and leveler has been developed 
by Homer L. Bishop. The machine 
consolidates evenly the entire backing 
metal of an electrotype printing plate 
and at the same time levels the face of 
the plate to such an extent that little 
if any hand finishing is necessary. 

The Bishop equipment is designed 
to reduce sinks or buckles in the print- 
ing face during fabrication of the 
electro. The machine rolls out inequal- 
ities in the printing surface of an electro 
and also functions to eliminate air bells 
and gas pockets and to solidify dross 
particles in the backing metal. Gradual 
pressure individually distributed over 
the surface of the plate permits the 
backing metal to adjust itself for maxi- 
mum density as well as level printing 
face.* 


Safety Signals, Stops 


Uniform safety code essential for the 
graphic arts. Different signaling meth- 
ods are used in print shops and bind- 
eries to indicate starting, stopping, or 
slowing up of machine—bells, horns, 
whistles, flashing lights—have caused 
a great deal of confusion and many 
accidents as workmen move from one 
plant to another. 

Location of the power control button 
on machines is also inconsistent. It is 
in almost as many different positions as 
there are machines. This makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for the workman to 
shut the power off in an emergency if 
he is not familiar with the machine, or 
if he happens to be on one side of the 
machine and the button is on the other.® 


Out-of-Town Competition 


Many big city plants have terrific ad- 
vantages in equipment and _ facilities, 
and frequently small-town shops lose 
orders to superior competition. “If 
you can’t lick *em—join *em!” Many 
out-of-town “giants” are happy to have 
competent representation and usually 
you have no trouble in being appointed 
an agent for those lines on which you 
need a source of supply. 


raphic Arts Digest 






Frequently you are billed a flat sum, 
then add your own “handle” to the job 
and bill the customer accordingly. You 
may also be billed for the work, less a 
stated discount. You can often quote 
the price you are thus billed to your 
customer and let the discount be profit.® 


Metal Cleaner 


A bench-type parts cleaner with a foun- 
tain brush action has been developed 
by Graymills Corp. The Brush Flush 
features a hollow handle brush attached 
to the pump by means of a tube, to 
produce a steady flow of clear solvent 
to the ends of the bristles. Oil, grease 
and dirt are flushed away as they are 
loosened with the brush. Said to be 
suitable for cleaning engravings, type 
matter and machinery parts.* 


Tax on Offset 


The excise “luxury tax” on film and 
photographic equipment for lithograph- 
ic industrial use has been removed. As 
of Nov. 1 the levy of 15% on such film, 
and a whopping 25% on photographic 
equipment, became only a miserable 
memory. 

These excessive and inequitable taxes 
on the actual production tools and mate- 
rials of the lithographer had been in 
effect since Nov., 1942. Like too many 
other wartime emergencies, they began 
to take on the permanency which has 
become the familiar pattern of govern- 
ment controls.§ 


Union Jurisdiction 


Most unions respect the jurisdiction of 
other co-affiliates in the AFL. There are 
a few, even within the group that com- 
prises the International Allied Printing 
Trades Assn., that infringe, encroach 
and raid the jurisdiction of the Int. 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. There is 
no need of stealing members or raiding 
jurisdictions. There is room for every- 
one to do a legitimate job. 

Only one answer: fight for the preser- 
vation of the union’s jurisdiction and 
organize all the unorganized that right- 
fully come within the scope of the IBB. 
That will maintain a virile union that 
will be able to combat all comers.® 


Summaries from November issues un- 
less otherwise noted. 

1 British & Col, Printer 
2Printing 

% Pacific Printer & Publ. 
‘Printing Equipment Engineer 
5 Southern Printer 

®Graphic Arts Monthly 
7Inland Printer 

8 Modern Lithographer 

®Int. Bookbinder, Oct. 













































































































































































Building in Hard-Cased Books 


at up to Two Thousand an hour! 


The Dexter-de Florez Building-in Machine 


Girl feeds books fresh from casing-in machine (in Completed books emerge from machine ready for 
background) to compression belts. Parallel nippers, inspection and jacketing. (A) Compression belts 
heated under thermostatic control and adjustable for (B) Heated nippers. 

pressure, iron hinges as book moves along. 


Using the conventional method, eight to ten hours is a fair estimate of 
the time required to build in each batch of hard-cased books. It takes that 
long for paste to set and hinges to be formed. 

To this you must add the time and labor cost for stacking and unstack- 
ing, and the investment in boards and their maintenance. 

The Dexter-de Florez Building-in Machine delivers the finished books 
in steady stream, all ready for inspection and jacketing, about eight seconds 
after they are fed into its compression belts. 

It has a potential of about 2,000 books an hour — to pace the standard 
casing-in machine. It delivers uniformly creased hinges with paste set into the 
joints. 

Books may be of any bulk, including case, from 5/16 to 2-13/16”; from 
4 to 8” in width — and of any desired length. 


How much should this machine, designed by de Florez and 
built by Dexter, step up your production — and what should 
it realize for you in plant economies? 


We'll be glad to discuss its application to your needs. 


Dexter e« Christensen McCain 


Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 


Dexter Folder Company, General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Associated with the de Florez Company for Special Engineering ; 
Branch Offices, Domestic and Foreign Agents 
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Smifts Glue 


helps preserve books 
of eternal value 


7 


A. J. Holman Company 
specifies Swift’s Glues 


Philadelphia’s A. J. Holman Company has 
earned a national reputation as a leading producer 
of Bibles. Books of superior workmanship... 
fashioned to withstand the test of time. 


Swift's flexible glues are widely used help maintain a book’s flexibility 
by the bookbinding craftsmen at and durability. 

A. J. Holman Company. They select We believe you'll find a flexible glue 
these glues because they know that from Swift's varied line useful on 
Swift's experience and ingenuity add your operation. Find out for your- 
up to glues of high quality that self. Clip and mail the coupon below. 


Swift & Company This offer expires 
Adhesive Products Department (BBP1 ) January 31, 1952 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send us your 100-lb. introductory trial shipment of the following 


glues at the quantity price, to be tested for use in our operations. We under- 
bd 4 stand, if not fully satisfactory, they may be returned for credit at your expense. 
wiret O Pamphlex Flexible Glue for case making. 


O Sta-Flex Flexible Glue for placing super. 


ye O Adhesive for tipping in. 
jp ro" Name : 





Firm _ 





Address 
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LAWSON 92° ELECTRONIC SPACER CUTTER 


BRS. eyes 
¥ 


j 
| SOME RECENT INSTALLATIONS 
| Lawson Model 52-T-76 Cutters 


* UNITED STATES PRINTING ° = 
& LITHOGRAPH CO. = 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
*& WESTERN PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
*& MULTI-COLORTYPE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


* CUNEO PRESS 
Chicago, Hl. 
* CONSOLIDATED 
LITHOGRAPHING CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


%* PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


%* TAUBER’S BOOKBINDERY, INC. 
New York, N. Y. : 


%® MORRIS PAPER MILLS 
Morris, tl. 


3 Bloomfield, N. J. 


+ NORTHWEST PAPER CO. 


lawson 


seston 
PRILABELPHIA 
cuicaeo 





TESTED AND ACCEPTED , Sam 


Sage e 53k 


luls sheels up lo 76 in length 


™ 


E. P. LAWSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE - 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 


170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS © SALES and SERVICE 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO 

A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC 
SEARS LIMITED 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
Denver, Colo. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Dallas, Texas 

Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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BOOKS 


make the perfect 





Christmas gift. 





merican Book — Stratford Press 
75 Varick St. New York City 
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© HRISTMAS DAY—and every day—young 
minds make urgent demands on good 
books. And impetuous young hands seize 
covers that—like the contents—must with- 
stand the usage of time. 

To continue to supply good ideas to juv- 
enile readers, books must be bound hand- 


somely and permanently. That’s why 
publishers like Ginn and Company—who 
know the way of a child with a book — 
choose LACRTEX . . . the bookbinding 
fabric that’s unexcelled for appearance, 
durability and faithful reproduction of 
design and color. 


L. E. CARPENTER & COMPANY :xconronaren 


SALES OFFICE: 130 West 42nd Street, New York 18 * LOngacre 4-0080 


MILLS: Wharton, New Jersey 
CHICAGO: 535 South Franklin Street * BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur Seaman, 198 Hillcrest Road, Needham, Mass. 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: George B. Tewes & Co., 3303 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 
ST. LOUIS REPRESENTATIVE: R. M. Powell, 313 N. Ninth Street 
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)\\so all our friends we extend 
SSS” 


wishes for a Merry Christmas 


and a Golden New Year 


‘7 


W.H. COE MFG. CO. INC. OF N.Y. 
215 £. 149th St. New York 51 


W. H. = MFG. rin _— gf ee 


414 West Madis 


Good, Cola Mates a Good yee 
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Happy Books 
to pou! 


: ( 
Better Adhesives thru Research for over 


50 years has given us the “know-how”. 


Manufacturers of natural and synthetic adhesives for book manufacture. 


—A merican aA dhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
13th Street & 3rd Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 + SOuth 8-9046 


*Trade Mark 
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<> <> 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and a 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
To All Our Friends 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


HASTINGS & COMPANY 


2314 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





17 West 16th Street 330 S. Wells Street 


New York 11, N. Y. Chicago 6, Ill. 










Genuine & Siatinbton Gold ° She . , ° 
Palladium Leaf & Rol, ° Pigment Coles Rolls 
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briffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh 
INC. 


50 E. 21ST ST., NEW YORK 10 
17-19 E. HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO 11 


Pea“ 
In New England: Marshall Son & Wheelock, Inc. 


82 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON 11, MASS, 
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Che Holiday Season is again upon 
us, when the thought of “3eace on 
Earth and Good Gill Toward Men” 
beckons us to continue to habe Faith 
and Be of Good Cheer. 


For 98 pears we habe been extending 
Holiday Greetings to the Bookbinding 
Jndustry and on the threshold of 
another pear we take this opportunity 
again to wish them Health, Happiness 
and Prosperity throughout 1952 and 
the pears to come. 


THE BUTTERFIELD-BARRY 
COMPANY 


174-178 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





71 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Since 1880; Specializing in Publication, Catalog, 


Pamphlet Binding and Mailing. 


Merry Christmas 


and 


Happy New Year 


Gardiner Binding & Mailing Co. 


304 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
ALgenquin 5-0980 


BOOK COMPOSITION COMPANY 
PRESS 

BOOK BINDING CORPORATION 
508 West 26th Street, New York 

316 Hudson Street, New York 


Christmas time is a fine time to pause 
and look back over the year that has just 
passed. A time to savor the pleasant events 
of the year: the contacts with old friends 
and the making of new friends. 


And a good time to thank all you good 
folk for your patronage and to wish you a 


Pierty Christmas 


and 


Happy New Year 


JOHN M. GETTLER 


200 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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Crawley BOOK MACHINERY CO. 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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(Manufacturers of the Crawley Rounder & Backer) 


Extends the Season’s Greetings 
and best wishes to all its Friends 
throughout the world for 
a very Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year 
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HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


FROM THE 


HOUSE g ; 






GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
1335 W. LAKE ST. 4115 FOREST PARK BLVD. 184 SECOND ST. 140 W. 17TH ST. ) 


GANE BROS. & CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 333 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. C. 
















—— —_— covered with Christmas lights; 
stockings filled with gifts; snow-covered 
homes and the warmth of the fireside—these 
are the things that Christmas offers to us. 


West Wishes 
for the Holiday ___ 


Crocker 
Surfaced Papers 


— skill; the experience of a 
lifetime in the production and maintenance 
of the best printing and bookbinding ma- 
chinery — these are the things that P.I.E. 
offers to you. 


Bulking Super and Plate 
ACH Christmas we send holiday greet- Egeshell Offset 
ings to the many, many owners of P.I.E. . a 
products whose satisfaction with our ma- English Finish Coated Papers 
chines have made them friends of P.I.E. Day-Glo 


and Specialties for Letterpress, Offset and Gravure 


* ° : 
ill 
iil i ( CROCKER, BURBANK 
PAPERS, INC. 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT, INC. Mills: Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Machinery for Bookbinders * Paper Converters + Printers Offices: New York and Chicago 
135 West 20th Street New York 11, N. Y. 


c 


Stone Ptg. Equipment Co., Toronto 







Distributors: 
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We extend 


3 
| ho 5 Greetings 


to our many friends in the book pub- 
lishing field, graphic arts industry and 
advertising world, and wish them a 
joyous Christmas and a most happy 
| and prosperous New Year. 
















: RUSSELL-RUTTER CO., Inc. 


“WHERE THE BEST BOOKS ARE BOUND!’ 


461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ee See eee 
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; S Greetings 
from : 
gOS 


~~ do, 


At the , of a 7 year 


we realize how important ‘Ee 
to us has been your friendship 
and loyalty. We appreciate 
the opportunity the holiday @ 
season brings lo say = "BE 
thank you.” 





_ 50 Years’ Reputation for Know-how, 


Resourcefulness, & Integrity. 


BECKER BROS. ENGRAVING CO. 










“ 103 Lafayette St., New York 
Specialists in book cover dies to SENDOR BINDERY 
leading Publishers and Binders since 1885 ESTABLISHED 1901 
129 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. WO 43616-7-8 
ai 
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EXACT DUPLICATION wit 
C. E. FINCK quality INDEXING! 


Book No. 13,654 


With FINCK on the job, you can be certain of 


uniform precision indexing, legible type characters, each 


book, or manual an exact duplication of the one preceding. 


FREE! write today for your specification sheet No. 3 


COR FINCK INDEXING CORP. 


Specializing in Step and Thumb Indexing 
CAnal 6-8063 + 157 HUDSON ST., N. Y. C. «© WaAlker 5-8447 
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Looks made with 


ARMOUR GLUE 


last longer! | 


From Bibles to magazines . . . for that 
lasting quality, any book is a better book 
when bound with Armour flexible glue. It 
can stand repeated hard usage, and remain 
strong and flexible as the day it was bound. 
Armour manufactures a complete line of 
dry flexible and non-warp composition 


glues for all bine ~~ ~nplications. 


Armour and Company 


1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Delaware & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 23, Pa. ARMOUR e °.0¢.e@ 
50 Farnsworth Street, Boston 10, Mass. WYWUntOL 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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crippling your books 


...with weak, inelastic sewing threads that break down under 
the strain of bookbinding. Vastly inferior, these weak and 
cheap threads French-Knot behind the tension 
plates, snap, and strip-back in the process of 
re-threading. “Down-time” accumulates, 
raising your costs. Furthermore, the 
looks of your books are ruined— 
owing to “bulk ups” produced by 
the thick diameters needed 
for minimum strength. 


start rippling 
with hymo thread 


...Unique in its non-twist Monocord construction, NYMO gives you greatest resilience and strength 
for bookbinding, and does it with only half the diameter of weaker and 
cheaper threads. Your books come out flatter...smoother...and better-bound. 
NYMO’s ribbon-like flatness renders nipping unnecessary in many cases. 
Breaks...knots...curling...strip-backs...and dropped stitches... are 
fewer with friction-free NyMo—assuring even further production economy. 
And customer satisfaction is guaranteed by NYMO’s 
resistance to rot, mildew and rough usage. 


SEW IT... STRENGTHEN IT... STYLE IT WITH 


THREADS FOR BOOKBINDING 
1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
oe nen eee is 
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Books bound for better homes 


Du Pont Fabrikoid’ and “PX” Cloth 


. . . tough and durable 


. . . resists dirt, grease and water 


. . - washable 


.. . uniform 
in quality, 


color 
and 


texture 


. . . colorful 


and 


attractive 


These are useful books, meant to be consulted 
frequently. That’s why Meredith Publishing Co. chose 
bookbinding materials with far more than ordinary 
durability . . . and good looks, besides. Better Homes 
and Gardens Handyman’s Book is bound in “‘Fabrikoid’’* 
by National Blank Book Co. and also by 
John F. Cuneo Co. Better Homes and Gardens Baby Book is 

bound in “PX” Cloth by John F. Cuneo Co. 


pa abril ond FI" DU PONT FABRIKOID® 


for its pyroxylin-coated bookbind- 


hnomatetebaeteoeas irate AND “PXe CLOTH 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Patience 2 


electros you have been getting? 


Have you been unduly patient with the kind of 


Here at Flower we have no patience with standards that 
fall short of Top QUALITY! Since 1888, we have been 
consistently delivering QUALITY Electros. 


You pay no more, and you get exact reproductions of your 
forms and originals at Flower. 


If it's QUALITY and Service at their best you're after, 
your best buy is... 


rLOWER 
Electrotypes 


VINYLITE WAX LEAD © TENAPLATE 


UPTOWN PLANT DOWNTOWN PLANT 


461 Eighth Avenue (at 34th Street) 216 William Street (at B’klyn Bridge) 
New York 1, N.Y. + LOngacre 3-3126 New York 38, N.Y. + BEekman 3-1330 
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Challenge 370 Automatic 
(Hydraulic Clamp) Cutter 


Challenge 265-305 Lever Cutter 


DECEMBER, 


. 
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1951 


To get an even cutting edge and assure neater book 


trimming, use a pair of guides on the backgage. 


You can buy a book guide to fit any backgage 


finger up to 1/2” thick. Easily attached, dependable, 


and adjustable for small or large lifts. 


JOB WITH A DEPENDABLE 


Challenge 


Just as a magician measures suc- 
cess by applause... a paper cut- 
ter’s performance is rated by the 
number of printers who recom- 
mend it. And on this basis... the 
Challenge line is the most popu- 
lar in the field! 


In all, there are eleven styles and 
seven sizes of Challenge cutters. 
These range from lever cutters 
in bench and floor models. . . to 
power cutters with hand or hy- 
draulic clamp. Each of these cut- 


Challenge 265-305 
(Hydraulic Clamp) 
Power Cutter 


Challenge Pony 
Lever Cutter 


Cutter 


ters has been perfected by Chal- 
lenge engineers to give your op- 
erator maximum protection... 
more working freedom... and 
precise control of cutting op- 
eration. And to you— whatever 
your shop size—a Challenge cut- 
ter is a long term investment that 
pays off in less maintenance... 
more profitable cutting. 


See your Challenge Dealer for a 
free demonstration or write for 
specific information. 701 


THE 
CHALLENGE MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


Office, Factories and Show Room: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Over SO Years in Service 
of the Graphic Arts 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRADE-MARK (®) 





‘Two versatile, fast Cleveland Folders 


that raise production and profits 


They handle direct mail literature — booklets, folders, general job work. Folding 
of those “wanted-in-a-hurry” printed runs ceases to be a bottleneck when your equip- 
ment includes one or more of these Clevelands. Each of these models can be quickly 
adapted to any job within its size range. 


Cleveland Model OS Cleveland Model MM 


Maximum size sheet Maximum size sheet 


19 x 25” 28 x 44” 


Has three folding sections of parallel and Makes up to four parallel folds in sheet sizes 
right angle folds. Sixteen page signatures Me from 22 x 58” down to 5 x 7”, and combina- 
may be folded in three right angles in pages mm tions of parallel and right angle folds in sizes 
up to 6!4 x91”. Minimum sheet size handled from 28 x 44” to 8 x 8”. Included are gang 
is 4x 6”. Top speed — 325 feet (3,900”) per 


work and right angle multiple signatures. 
minute. 


Top speed — 325 feet (3,900”) per minute. 


Each model is equipped with Air Wheel continuous feeder, diagonal roller feed 
table, swinging deflectors on all fold plates, diagonal roller Cross Carrier, stacker 
delivery, scorer (for light and heavy), perforator, slitter for two-up work and multiple 


folding. 


We will be glad to analyze your folding requirements and to tell you if and how 
you may be profitably served by one or both of these Cleveland Folders. 


Dexter e Christensen McCann ——_—_aam 


Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 
General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Branch Offices, Domestic and Foreign Agents 
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And Here’s Your 


Symbol of Excellence 
in Gummed Hollands 


Y 
o 


Ceaseless research. prime 
materials and matchless 
craftsmanship are the 
essence of excellence 
in McLaurin-Jones 
Gummed Hollands 
.. excellence that makes 
them the choice of the 
bookbinding industry 


for profitable performance. 


MAIN LOBBY, BARCLAY HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 


Pliable and reliable! That describes 
MclLaurin-Jones Ideal Gummed 
Hollands — famous for their even 
gumming and ability to seal easily 
and hold permanently to difficult 
shapes and surfaces. Their uniform 
weave, texture and surface assure 
superior results that stand the rigid 
test of time. For sterling perform- 
ance in the stripping machine — 
your easy choice is Ideal Gummed 
Hollands. 

Send for helpful sample book of 
colors and types. 


LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR PROBLEMS ON SPECIAL COATINGS AND GUMMINGS— 


TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, SPECIFICATION AND CHART PAPERS 


McLaurin-Jones Papers are advertised regularly in NEWSWEEK and BUSINESS WEEK 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


Offices: New York - Chicago - Los Angeles 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For Bookbinder’s 


Machinery & Tools 
by HICKOK 


Agates 
Backing Boards 
Backing Hammers 
Band Rubber 
Beating Hammer 
Bench Blocks 
Blank-book 
Sewing-bench 
Book-backing Machine 
Bookbinders’ Hammers 
Bundling Press, Hand 
Burnishers 
Creasers 
Electric Heater 
Finishing Presses 
Finishing Stands 
Forming Iron 
Gas Heater for 
Glue Kettle 
Gauge Table Shears 
Gilding Boards 
Gilding Press and 
Stand 
Glue Kettles 
Gold Cushions 
Hammers 
Job Backer 
Joint Rods 
Knife-grinder 


Laying Presses 

Lettering Pallet 

Lettering Pallet Press 

Numbering Machine 

Paging Head 

Paging Inks 

Paging and Numbering 
‘Machines 

Plow and Press 

Polishers 

Press Boards 

Press, Hand-bundling 
Signature 

Presses, Finishing 

Presses, Gilding 

Presses, Standing 

Roller Backer 

Rolls and Stamps 

Round Corner 
Cutting Machine 

Rubbing Up Sticks 

Sewing Benches 

Shears, Binder’s Board 

Stabbing Machines 

Standing Presses 

Table Shears 

Toggle Standing 
Presses 


All HICKOK equipment is 
made for long and hard usage 
—backed by a history of top 


performance since 


— 1844 — 


Th W.O.HICKOK =—— 


Manufacturing Co. narrissurs - PA 


Acme-Morrison Model <. 
N3A-%. It is one of 
a complete line of 
Acme Book Stitchers. 


Acme-Morrison Book Stitcher 
for easy, economical 
binding operations 


You can’t beat this Acme-Morrison Book 
Stitcher for fast, efficient binding of 
books, folders, catalogs, calendars and 
advertising material. 


The Model N3A-% does both side (flat) 
and saddle stitching. It will handle all 
standard sizes of wire to stitch work vary- 
ing in thickness from two sheets of paper 
up to 4%”. Other Acme-Morrison Stitchers 
handle material up to 212” thick. 


There’s sure to be a model to fit your 
operations, to make your work easier and 
save you money. Ask your graphic arts 
dealer, or write to 


STITCHING WIRE DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2826 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 
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We Start Our Second 100 Years 
in this New Building 


Ever since 1851 our organization has served large and small customers alike with 
quality, accuracy, and courtesy in handling edition bookbinding. 

Our new plant, housing our entire organization of 450 employees on one floor, makes 
us better equipped than ever to meet your most exacting demands. 

To those whose support and confidence has encouraged us we pledge continuing efforts 


to serve with intelligence and thoroughness. 


EDITION oJ FE Taplen-Co BOOKBINDERS 


32-01 QUEENS BLVD. Long Island City, New York 
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You'll change your 
ideas about Strippers 
when you see this one! 


REMARKABLY DIFFERENT in the amaz:ng 
of its all-round ability. SUPREME in its uneq: 
speed and simplicity. INCOMPARABLE in 
adaptability to turn out the highest possible , 
duction at surprisingly low cost. Does a ran; 
work never before possible on one machine. 
DE LUXE DOUBLE HEAD STRIPPER is 
singular class of its own. There’s never been 
thing like it. It stands alone . . . a mary 
achievement of 35 years in building strippers. , 
as much greater than yesterday’s machines ard 
much more potential in its profit possibiliti 
the requirements of your plant can make it 
all means send for the details. 


Expressly designed to render an all-aroun 
STRIPPING AND TIPPING SERVICE for 
EDITION BINDERIES TRADE BINDES 


a : LIBRARY and LAW BOOK RE-BINDERIE 
(: ae : BLANK BOOK MAKERS SALESBOOK MAKE 
eee * site . MANIFOLD FORMS PRODUCERS 


GAME BOARD and RECORD ALBUM MAKE 


BRACKETT , ae PAPER BOX MAKERS BANK STATIONE 


SPECIALTY HOUSES SUPPLY HOUS 
EVERY KIND of PRINTER and BINDER 


£ Write today for illustrated folder. 


VASTLY BETTER STRIPPING MACHINE CO., 


2-HEAD MODEL Topeka, Kansas 


KENNETH J. MOORE & CO. 


1778 WEST ESTES AVENUE, CHICAGO 26, iLL 
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379 Eleventh Avenue 


GRAEBER Stringing & Wiring Siaeiepeed 


NEW ERA MFG. CO. 
MACHINE COMPANY 


sett pf Calendar and Display Card 
t BI 
a Loop® nam SSS. gm Stringer and Knotter 


Automatically punches holes, inserts silk 
cord or string, ties and knots it. Feeds 
from. 3” x 5” to 12” x 14” stock auto- 
matically up to 18” x 24” semi-auto- 
matically. Speed with automatic feed up 
to 52 per minute. Write for Bulletin 21. 


Patch and Eyeletting Machine 


Attaches patch, or patch and eyelet, 
anywhere on tags or envelopes. Takes 
¥%e" or 6" wide patch stock. Patch 
applied on one or both sides in any 
location 234” x 136” minimum to 10” 
x 12’ maximum. Write for Bulletin 19. 


Wiring Machine 


Wires shipping or merchandising tags 
from 13%” x 2%” to 5” x 14” long. 
Handles 21 to 26 gauge, copper or steel 
wire, single or double; from 5” single 
and 10” double up to 9” single and 18” 
double. Speeds up to 5400 per hour. 
Write for Bulletin 18. 


This machine is fitted with a completely automatic 
cutting-off attachment. The famous Brehmer Lock 
Stitch eliminates the necessity for pasting sig- 
natures. 


@ Sews books from 4" x 2!/." up to 14" x 10". 

@ Up to 90 to 100 sections per minute. 

@ Highest engineering skill insures trouble-free 
operation and low maintenance cost. 


Spare Parts 
and Servicing Quick Delivery 


iia Write for Complete Range of Brehmer 


Available Sewing Machines and Wire Stitchers — 


Sole Distributor 
HAMBRO MACHINERY DIVISION 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. @ LOngacre 4-0844 
Chicago: 208 S. La Salle St. 
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Mr. Frank Myrick, Editor 
READERS SERVICE 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PROD. 
50 Union Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Dear Frank: 





We want to know— 
Who? . « « What? . « e« 


Why? ... Where?... 
How? 


What’s YOUR problem? 
Send it on to the editor 





Glad to be of service 





Religious book design 


i) 







. Noting your criticism in the Book- 


making Parade (September, p. 76), 
of our Highways to Happiness, I 
gather there might be some reserva- 
tion in your mind regarding the 
illustrations, and I would very much 
like to have your appraisal thereof. 
We have endeavored to make this 
book appeal to the non-religious per- 
son. For this reason we have possi- 
bly strayed from a strictly religious 
format and design. The illustrations 
in particular were designed to ap- 
peal to the modern young person. 
Christ is their compasion on the 
campus (frontis); it is He who 
points them to their world responsi- 
bility, etc., as shown by the paint- 
ings. 
Are we on the right track in pre- 
senting the religious appeal this 
way? 

T. K. MARTIN 
Review & Herald Pub. Assn., 

Takoma Pk., Washington, D. C. 


. While your questions are somewhat 


editorial in nature and perhaps be- 
yond the bounds of my criticisms, we 
shall endeavor to answer them as 
follows: 

Quite frankly, we don’t feel that 
you have departed far enough from 
the customary religious format, at 
least in typography. Since you are 
endeavoring to present the subject 
in a modern light, why not use a 
more modern type, a Bodoni or 
Baskerville. and a more forceful as- 
symetric design for the display 
matter ? 

As for the illustrations, we under- 
stood your intent but felt the realism 
of the appearance of Christ is each 
instance was too great for credi- 
bility. Perhaps the artist might 
have rendered Him in a more spirit- 
ualistic fashion. 

For some helpful study in religi- 
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ous book design, I suggest you see 
some of the current productions of 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Sheed 
& Ward, Concordia Publ. Co., Bea- 
con Press, and less frequently, the 
works of Alfred Knopf and other 
trade publishers. 


Slit perforating 


Q. We do a lot of interleaved carbon 


snapouts, which if printed letter- 
press, perforating is done in the 
form with special rule. However, 
we frequently get forms reproduced 
by multilith requiring perforating in 
the bindery. We are equipped with 
an old style Nygren-Dahly 30 per- 
forator using channel dies. We have 
bought their special snapout blades 
but they do not work too well as 
the perforation must not be run 
more than Y%_ from the edge and 
the sheet has a tendency to swerve. 

We are also equipped with a fair- 
ly modern Rosback 28 Rotary pin- 
hole perforator which is not used 
continuously. Could a set of male 
and female dies be converted to slit 
snapout use on this machine, as it 
feeds under control, even manifold 
paper perforated that close to the 
edge? 

Witt R. Price, 


Cristobal, Canal Zone 


A. The Rosback machine you have can- 


not be converted to snapout slit per- 
forating, although it has been tried, 
without success. Ten-inch diameter 
heads are used for pinhole work 
and it has been found that such a 
size if used in slit work ruins both 
upper and lower cutting discs. 

H. R. Wieth of Nygren-Dahly Co.., 
1422 Altgeld St.. suggests as fol- 
lows: 

If this is an old model N-D, it 
may be that the feed rollers sprung 
and running out, or it may be that 
the cutter is set too deeply into the 
dies and not centered exactly. Also, 
occasionally the burr flatteners may 
be used to hold the sheet straight 
and counteract the pulling tendency 
caused by both the above. 


Metal tag rings 


Q. We would like to procure metal tag 


rings, similar to those used by news- 
papers on their route tags, which 
are 414,” capacity made with 3/16” 
rustproof spring steel wire. 
G. W. Brown ter, Pres. 
Ekonomie Binder Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Metal tag rings may be purchased 


from the following, who may be 
able to supply the item you wish: 





Standard Tag Co., 65 Duane St., 

Ace Tag Co., 117 W. 65th St., 

F. G. Clover Co., 134 Charles St., 

J. L. May Co., 111 W. 19th St., 

F. E. Mason & Sons, 331 Madison 
Ave., all five in N. Y. C. 


LBI Specifications 


Q. Could you send a copy of the mini- 


mum specifications for Class A Li- 
brary Binding, as prepared by the 
Library Binding Institute and the 
American Library Assn.? 
ILLinois STATE PENITENTIARY 
Joliet, Ill. 


The Library Binding Institute, 501 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., is sending you 
a copy of the Joint ALA-LBI speci- 
fications as you requested. 


Library-owned binderies 


Q. If there is such a list, we would 


A. 


very much like to have one showing 
all the public libraries in the U.S. 
which have their own binderies. 

Witmer H. Baatz, 

Chief of Processing, 

Milwaukee, Wis. Public Library 


There are not many libraries so 
equipped, but Library Binding In- 
stitute is sending you such a list, 
based on those known to them. 


Cloth Distortion 


Q. 1 have trouble with crooked or 


slack ruling blanket on my machine, 

though only occasionally and usual- 

ly in damp weather. Suggestions? 
APR. 
Chicago, Ill. 


. Weather conditions sometimes affect 


the tension of the cloth. Since this 
affects the entire cloth, and the 
cause is general atmospheric con- 
ditions, the remedy is fairly simple. 
Tighten or loosen the screws of the 
blanket rollers in order to get the 
necessary tension. 

When distorition in the cloth is 
uneven because of excess ink ac- 
cumulation (usually caused by too 
wide a gap between running sheets) 
or some accidental moisture, two 
solutions are suggested: 

1) Have the entire blanket 
washed, and then dried in the cus- 
tomary fashion. 

2) Dampen the entire cloth on 
the machine by using a sponge and 
clear water. When thoroughly 
dampened loosen the blanket and 
run the machine slowly. Gradual- 
ly tighten cloth to the necessary 
tension until it dries. This can some- 
times be speeded by using a fan. 
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NEW 
Fannie 
Farmer 

BOSTON™N 


COOKIN 
SCHOO! 


eter eo} 
Tere. 


Bound in a HOLLISTON BINDING FABRIC 
to withstand the rigours and hazards of 
a tough useful kitchen life. And it can be 
cleaned easily with a damp cloth! 


Look in most any 

kitchen where good cooking 

is a treasured art. Chances are 

you'll find a Fannie Farmer 

Cook Book because more than 

two and a half million copies of this 55-year- 

old favorite have been distributed in the 

United States and in most countries of the 
world. 


Here is the 9th edition . . . completely re- 
vised with a bright, new appealing look and 
a new format that’s a dream for finding 
your way around. The cover was designed 
around a charming color photograph by 
Jeannette Klute and produced on White 
Holliston Roxite. Coarse woven buckram 
was then photographed and printed in 
a neutral gray-green to form the buck- 
ram weave background for the multicolor 
illustration and the title lettering. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS INC. 


NORWOOD + MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA +» CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 


Tracing Cloths, Coated and impregnated Fabrics, In- 
sulating Cloth Base, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, Photo 
Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 
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The Hall of Fame 


WeE IN THE graphic arts are fully 
ware of the traditions nurtured by our 
ndustry but frequently we feel that the 
public knows little of it, and cares less. 
Why this tremendous disparity between 
the achievements of the geniuses pro- 
duced by the printing industries, and 
the general public’s lack of awareness 
of what the graphic arts have produced 
for our civilization? It may be because 
we ourselves have kept our candle hid- 
den and have failed to make efforts to 
raise printing in prestige and esteem. 


Credit McArthur 


Richard N. McArthur, president of 
Higgins-McArthur Co. in Atlanta, Ga., 
ind also a well-known graphic arts his- 
torlan and typographer, has made a 
proposal that merits attention and sup- 
port. Writing in an issue of Direct Ad- 
vertising McArthur suggests a Printers 
Hall of Fame that, when completed, 
would serve as “A Pantheon to Per- 
petuate Honor to Those Whose Works 
When Known Will Honor All Printers.” 


The public is too little aware of the 
tremendous accomplishments of such 
men as Gutenberg, Bodoni, Baskerville, 
Franklin, and Updike. Perhaps such a 
“Hall of Fame” would help, as Mc- 
Arthur says, “to enlighten our pride as 
printers and enhance the respect of 
others for printers. When raised to a 
higher plane in public estimation, print- 
ing as a craft, profession and business 
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BUSINESS BAROMETER 


Only 45% of GRAPHIC ARTS 
MACHINERY production being 
devoted to new equipment. De- 
fense needs take 30%. MRO sup- 
plies, 25%. Shortages expected. .. 

OPS still drafting special price 
control regulation for printing 
industry. . . 

Autumn BOOK SALES high, 
but pre-Xmas volume dropped... 
Same rise and fall in TRADE 
BINDING orders. . . 

TRUCKS and CARS up in 
price, down in availability, as 
tank and plane production con- 
tinues. . . 

Personal SAVINGS keep 
rising but people caution and re- 
retail sales lag. . . Slow upward 
rise in WAGES... 

Dollar volume of DIRECT 
MAIL advertising 14% higher 
than 1950 figures. . . 

Obsolete equipment, broken 
parts urgently needed in IRON 
and STEEL scrap drive. Supply 
sinking. , . 

NATIONAL DEBT skyrocket- 
ing to 273 billions in 1952. Mil- 
itary spending going up to 52 
billion a year. Defense program, 
no matter what in Korea, to go 
on. Continued increase in BUSI- 


NESS ACTIVITY certain. ... 


ooo 


orwarded 





will attract higher talent and ability 
and so add a basic potential of pros- 
perity, too.” 


Perpetuate their memory 


Today we live in an era in which it 
is too easy to forget what goes into the 
printed word, the dreaming, the plan- 
ning, the engineering, and all the other 
stages through which idea must pass to 
gain the form of function. Such a hall 
of fame may well serve to perpetuate 
appreciation of the tribulations of the 
early printers and binders, how they 
struggled with uneven types, irregular 
paper, and in the case of the book- 
binder, improperly tanned skins, and 
many other discouragements without re- 
course to laboratory, colleagues, or 
other comfort, for their assuagement. 


Now that Brad Stephen’s powerful 
voice in Direct Advertising has been 
added to other voices, in addition to 
the affection and respect with which the 
printing fraternity holds Dick Mc- 
Arthur, certain success is in sight. 


It is time now to proceed with 
further plans for this worthy project, 
which is deserving of the industry’s 
fullest support. 


Perhaps it might be wise, too, to give 
thought to the idea of not only per- 
petuating the memory of the great 
printers, but also of the tools with 
which they worked. Such a hall might 
well be a museum of the graphic arts 
industry. 
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It has often been argued that people 
outside book manufacturing are in a 
much better position to judge the ac- 
complishments of the industry. By vir- 
tue of their impartiality, their thinking 
is clear and their approach to prob- 
lems of book manufacturing free of the 
entanglements of tradition-founded pro- 
duction: ideas. 

The ultra-modern Doubleday-Hanover 
plant was conceived under these pre- 
cepts being designed by engineers, 
strangers to manufacturing books either 
singly or in mass production. 

Similarly Prof. Sebastian B. Littauer's 
survey of book manufacturing is a case 
of an outsider looking in, applying test- 
ed theories and practices of quality 
control that are part of modern scien- 
tific production methods. 

Prof. Littauer is no mere armchair 
theorist content with the excellent pres- 
tige of teaching at Columbia Univer- 
sity's School of Engineering. He is a 
recognized practitioner who spends as 
much time applying his knowledge for 
the benefit of industry as for his stu- 
dents. 


@nritics say of one large Eastern book 
manufacturing plant that as much time 
is spent in making reports on a job as 
the time it takes to do the job itself, all 
in the name of quality control. Wags 
ridicule this practice, sneer at the use- 
less waste of time that this process is 
alleged to take, and offer know-how and 
care as a better substitute. 

Know-how and care, counter experts 
on quality control, are two words out 
of advertising’s dictionary covering 
1,000 sins and do not mean quality 
when it is the machines that do the 
work in book manufacturing today. 

As Littauer puts it: Bookbinding un- 
der mass production conditions is not 
an art, it’s an industrial technique. It’s 
a machine process, not a craft. Workers 
today are paid to operate machines to 
produce bindings of uniform standard. 
a standard determined by management. 
They apply skill, not judgment. They 
perform their jobs either correctly or 
incorrectly, not carefully or carelessly. 


Mostest for least 


Quality control is not just an Emily 
Post dictate of what is good manners in 
book production. Nor is it a one-way 
street to assure quality. Quality con- 
trol is a method devised and applied by 
industrial engineers like Littauer to 
guarantee maximum output for each 
production dollar. It features not only 
uniform book quality at a desirable 
standard, but also assures the least con- 
sumption of raw materials, least ma- 
chinery wear, least direct labor, least 
indirect labor. It furnishes also, the 
most informative type of production 
records and most accurate quality au- 





dits. Its value is not confined merely 
to economies in production or to its 
analysis of plant production, but pro- 
vides also a guide to purchasing, better 
consumer relations, greater sales poten- 
tial, if not a morale booster for plant 
personnel as well. 


Specifications 


There is nothing so frustrating as mak- 
ing judgments for which there are no 
obvious standards. This is a predica- 
ment not only for the worker but faced 
by all those in the publishing industry. 

The specifications for quality are the 
result of an agreement between the 
manufacturer and customer. Between 
them they determine the standards of 
quality as they can be applied within 
the routine use of the manufacturers’ 
equipment and as they must be accept- 
able to the customer at the price he is 
willing to pay. To get all books of uni- 
form “high” quality may be too costly, 
whereas to permit too much variation 
in quality may result in wasted produc- 
tion effort, loss in materials. and losses 
particularly in sales. The standards of 
quality represent the happy medium, a 
well-manufactured book at a competi- 
tive price. 

The system calls for educating both 
plant personnel and publisher to qual- 
ity standards. In some industries classes 
have been held to acquaint all con- 
cerned with specifications of quality. 

In book manufacturing, particularly. 
quality is not a tangible term. Books 
cannot be measured by a gauge as 
could, for instance, machined metal 
parts. Given 200 books out of the same 
edition, what two experts would agree 
on one to be superior in quality to 
another? 

Accurately determinable measures of 
quality do not exist in book manufac- 
turing. Quality is a matter of opinion 
which experts base on different stand- 
ards. 

Determination of quality, however, is 
possible. For instance: Color quality 
and color uniformity both across the 
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Quality Control In Book Manufacturing 






page as well as from page to page ar: 
probably the most difficult to control in 
the entire book manufacturing process 

If quality control is to be adopte:! 
there must first be some decision as tv 
how many levels of color quality are | 
be established. Because of differe: 
printing characteristics paper must | 
grouped into a minimum number « 
classifications. Thereupon, the Qualit 
Authority, a person invested with pow: 
of final judgment, selects a number « 
printed specimens both good and ba 
When those in places of authority, lik 
foremen, have learned to agree on tl 
good, out of the mixture of the go 
and bad specimens, then they in tu 
try to persuade plant personnel to agré 
to these standards. Through displa 
these standards will be further iy 
grained into the minds of the workers 

Through this process, diligently ap 
plied, plant personnel becomes qualit 
conscious. Control becomes a habit. 

Top management does not set th 
standards but approves them by del 
gating the authority and responsibility 
to the Quality Control Director. In turn, 
he places complete confidence in his 
Quality Authority. For a superior offi 
cer to override either of these men is a 
serious matter which hampers the oper 
ation of the quality control system. Any 
possible divergence of the concept o! 
quality control or standards must bh: 
ironed out before undertaking any in 
stallation or the system cannot hope fo: 
success. 

In addition these should be another 
echelon of responsibility in the printing 
room, namely the quality manager o! 
printing. an office held by the printing 
room superintendent. Likewise, ther 
should be quality managers of compo 
sition and binding. 


Production 


According to time-honored testimony 
that one bad book among a thousand 
good ones never fails to get on the desk 
of the publisher. Littauer explains 
Experience has shown that in every 
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known production process, not all 
pieces come out alike, and that in suc- 
cessive repetitions of the same type of 
job the resulting quality level is not 
always the same. 

In production quality control is a 
means of preventing excess variation of 
niachine performance so that the maxi- 
num number of acceptable books are 
produced. Too often management la- 
lors under the misapprehension that 

verything is under control.” 

Here is a record of a press Littauer 
observed for ten days: 
h{RST DAY: 

Color adjustment 

impression off on one page 

stained sheets 

change rollers 

change load 

improve delivery and makeready 
fotal down time: 2 hrs. 7 min. Recur- 
ring slur was noticed on press, but only 
a continuing record could prove a defi- 
nite defect. 


SECOND DAY: 
1 color adjustments 
Routine day with production 50% high- 
er than the first day. 
THIRD DAY: 
Correction for swelled packing 
automatic feeder adjustment 
color adjustment 
paper on rollers 
lotal down time 1 hr. 5 min. An addi- 
tional note indicated that 300 sheets 
were lost on the night shift. This iso- 
lated fact may not be important but 
repetition of such information may in- 
dicate a significant source of spoilage. 
On the fourth day total down time 
was 2 hrs. 15 minutes due to slur. 
Following six days notations were 
routine except for some lost sheets due 
t» roller skips. 
The information gained in this man- 
ver has to be analyzed, digested, and 
ted upon to get a clear picture of 
hat is going on. This system of con- 
tol does not necessitate keeping a 


hart C 


watchdog over every press, but a sys- 
tem can be worked statistically and in- 
dividually at minimum cost. In this 
manner every machine in the plant can 
be certified, primed to a standard which 
can always be checked. 


Evaluation 


In every plant there are all manner of 
forms and contracts specifying quan- 
tity and costs which guide and help 
shape a book through the plant from 
its inception through final distribution. 
There is a $ & ¢ value on the records 
production. There is also a measure in 
quantity records, but is there a gauge, 
a control, to measure quality of pro- 
duction? Quantity is nothing if it isn’t 
quality too. 

Judging and evaluating the book both 
in process and when finished is then 
the third step in quality control. This 
does not mean setting up inspection 
procedures alone, but it provides also 
ways of evaluating the results of pro- 
duction so that appropriate action 
might be taken. 

The charts on these pages are part 
of the evaluation system. They are pro- 
duction records which indicate whether 
production is out of control or not. 

In. these charts U.C.L. designates the 
upper control limit, L.C.L. the lower 
control limit. Production traced within 
these limits is said to be under control. 

Chart A represents the results of 22 
days of total inspection of the total out- 
put for the day shift; Chart B is a sim- 
ilar record for the night shift. It is evi- 
dent that night shift production with a 
defect per book rate of 0.48% is in 
much better control than the day shift 
production rated at 0.76%. The num- 
ber of defects per 1,000,000 books was 
0.62%. 


The pay off 


When a production process is under 
control, as shown in Chart C, sampling 
inspection can be substituted for total 
inspection. The upper graph on this 
chart is a record of the defects ob- 
served in examining all of a given num- 
ber of books; the lower graph records a 
concurrently running sampling inspec- 
tion of the same books. As a result it 
was found that the average number of 
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defects was two per hundred books in 
total inspection, almost four in sam- 
pling inspection. Prof. Littauer explains 
that while the difference between the 
inspection technique results is large, it 
could have happened by chance; but 
the sampling count was higher and 
therefore safe. The results of sampling 
vary in same manner as results of total 
inspection. Significant savings can be 
realized if there is to be less inspection 
due to quality control in production. 

Charts D and E illustrate the prob- 
lems of shortages, an ever-present nem- 
esis. Quality control does not pretend 
to eliminate shortages, but it is possi- 
ble to reduce them to an economical 
minimum. Shortages indicate a serious 
quality control problem just as over- 
ages do. They also indicate uneconomi- 
cal operating conditions. 

The charts are calculated for 3] 
shortages. Chart D represents the range 
fraction which equals the difference be- 
tween the highest count and the lowest 
count divided by the size of the order. 
Fraction short is shown in Chart E is 
the number of books divided by the size 
of the order. Both charts are badly out 
of control. This condition points up the 
possibility of isolating a principle cause 
which can be eliminated or reduced. 


Applied psychology 

Records obtained in inspection provide 
excellent clues toward production fail- 
ures. Psychologically speaking, these 
performance records also encourage 
competition among machine operators. 
Each has a daily performance record 
to boast about. The system encourages 
constant attention to performance and 
makes workers distinctly conscious of 
the work they perform. 

The principles of specification, pro- 
duction, and evaluation of quality con- 
trol apply to the whole manufacturing 
cycle. They operate in raw material se- 
lection, composition, printing, binding, 
and shipping. 

Composing room operations can give 
rise to the most serious printing prob- 
lems and defects in quality of the final 
product, Littauer found. Linotype or 
Monotype can create difficulties in 
make-ready, difficulties which persist in- 
dependent of the efficiency of plate mak- 
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ing. Machine variation, machine main- 
tenance, slug replacement and the like 
require utmost vigilance in developing 
a quality control system. 


Developing standards 


In printing there are problems like col- 
or uniformity. How to attain standard 
of color, how to do this economically 
requires explicit procedures, explicit 
techniques, explicit knowledge of causes 
of color variation and deviation—all of 
which can be learned through a quality 
control system so that one can distin- 
guish between causes of defects due to 
worker performance during make-ready 
or during the press run, and distinguish, 
too, between worker performance and 
machine performance, and, finally, to 
determine variation in color printing 
from runs of more than one shift. 


Uniform methods 


Procedures must become standardized 
so that make-ready started, but not com- 
pleted by one shift, will not be torn 
down to be done all over again by the 
next shift a few hours later. 

The ten manufacturing stages in bind- 
ing require equal alertness. Defects 
may not show up in one run but will 
be pointed up over a longer period of 
time. 

Shipping, too, should be embraced by 
quality control if the books are always 
to arrive in good shape. 

Thus statistical quality control oper- 
ates on the following phases of any com- 
plete production cycle: 

(1) raw materials control 

(2) machinery performance and 

maintenance control 

(3) worker performance 

(4) production methods 

(5) inspection procedures 

(6) production and inspection 

records 

(7) quality audits and other 

management reports. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


An open forum discussion 
by the trade and text book 
publishers on their prob- 
lems, plans and policies 
affecting their ‘52 pro- 


gram . in the January, 
'52 edition of BGBP. 


TUT 


Printer=-Binder Relations 


Ten Point Cooperation Program Outlined 
By Freifeld in Talk Before Binders Group 


Ay PRINTER'S EYE-VIEW of the trade bind- 
er was given to the members of the 
Binders Group of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Assn. at the November 
28 meeting. Louis Freifeld of Davis, 
Delaney Inc., N. Y. C. printers, was the 
guest speaker for an evening devoted to 
printer-binder relationships. Calling 
upon his 30 years of experience with 
trade binders, Freifeld detailed some of 
his own observations and _ presented 
what might be called “the printer’s side 
of the story.” 

A frequent complaint made by many 
printers, Freifeld said, is that a num- 
ber of trade and pamphlet binders make 
false economies by “cutting corners” 
when the bid they offer is too low. 
Rather than muddle through a job hur- 
riedly and carelessly, Freifeld said, the 
binder should always stress quality 
while maintaining his price. A price 
that is too low results in a job that is 
poorly done, and a dissatisfied customer 
with both printer and binder losing out. 


Importance of packing 


Since the customer usually receives the 
job directly from the binder, the pack- 
aging of the material makes the strong- 
est first impression. Cartons should al- 
ways be clean and neatly packed. 
Labels should not be slapped on helter- 
skelter but should be square and prop- 
erly addressed and identified. Some- 
times the delivered job may be perfect, 
but the cartons and packages are so 
crudely done that the customer is dis- 
satisfied. 

Freifeld made a number of specific 
suggestions relating to printer-binder 
relationships and how they can be im- 
proved: 

1. The binder should get all the de- 
tails of a job and should take nothing 
for granted. Calling up a few days later 
to say that some factor was not con- 
sidered in making the bid or taking on 
the job is time-wasting and may make 
the printer lose confidence in the bind- 
er’s good judgment. 

2. Insist on properly jogged sheets 
from the printer. 


3. Help the printer with suggestions 
on waste control. The binder can suc- 
gest better impositions, or better fold- 
ing methods, that can save paper and 
time. 

4. Deliver proper, carefully-made 
fice copies of a job to the printer. 

5. Sometimes the printer gives a jo) 
without asking for a price. If this « 
curs, don’t take advantage of him. 

6. Inform the printer when delive: 
are made to the customer, and tell him 
if there is any change in delivery time. 

7. Take better care of machines and 
the plant. Because of overcrowdedness 
and lack of cleanliness, some binderics 
deliver jobs in which the stock has been 
dirtied and soiled. 

8. Keep your operators informed on 
machine care. A bindery was described 
in which mechanics had to be repeated- 
ly called in to handle difficulties that 
any intelligent operator should be able 
to deal with. 

9. Do not charge too much for ov 
time. Some printers think 50% extra 
sufficient. 

10. Be courteous. Printers and their 
salesmen have frequently been irritated 
by loud language and “rush-rush-rus!:” 
rudeness witnessed in binderies, eve: 
though this is understandable becaus: 
of the pressure under which many bind- 
ers work. 

The few criticisms made, Freife! 
stressed, were certainly not typical 
the trade and pamphlet binders as 
whole. In the past few years, he sai: 
there has been a great improvement 
the prestige and stature of the indust: 
so that printers and binders are realis 
“partners in production.” 


The binder’s answer 


In the discussion that followed Mor 
mer Sendor (Sendor Bindery, Inc.) sa 
the binder’s real problem lay in the s: 
vice he offered to the customer, and 
the difficulty of keeping schedules. Jo 
repeatedly fall into two categori 
Rush jobs that must be done quick!y, 
upsetting the best of schedules, an 
slow jobs that congest the plant because 
they are kept in storage for a long time. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





Compare Your Record with This 


CHECK LIST FOR AN ORDERLY PLANT 


WVASHROOMS AND LOCKER ROOMS 


O 


O 


Daily cleaning and rubbish removal are vital. Floors, bowls, 
and basins should be washed. Frequent painting is an aid in 
good sanitation. 


Several rubbish cans should be used in wash rooms and 
cigarette disposal cans, if smoking is permitted. These, 
painted in bright colors, will invite use. 


Daily use of inoffensive disinfectants keep such rooms germ 
and vermin free. 


Good light and ventilation add to health, cleanliness and 
efficiency. 


FLOORS, MACHINERY AND WORK AREAS 


Floors should be kept free from oil, grease, glue, paper and 
dirt. 


Holes and defects in floors should be repaired as soon as 
possible. 


Designated areas on each floor and department to store 
skids not in use is very helpful in controlling skid hazards. 


Machines should be cleaned frequently and kept in good 
repair. 
Glue and paste mixers should be kept clean and polished. 


Neglected mixers are very unsightly pieces of equipment. 


Workers should have sufficient space in which to work with 
great ease to produce at maximum efficiency. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


O 
O 


Drinking fountains should be washed daily. Do not allow use 
of community drinking cups or glasses as these spread disease. 


Signs should be put up to discourage the use of fountains as 
cuspidors or sinks. 


) 
WALLS, CEILINGS, WINDOWS, LIGHTS AND 
OVERHEAD PIPES 


C 


O 


Walls should not be used for storage of materials such as 
wire, cord, wiping rags, brushes, ink cans etc.; this creates an 
unsightly condition. 

Unnecessary bulletin boards, production boards, charts, pic- 
tures, etc., should be taken down. 

Walls should be vacuum cleaned several times a year. 

Shop walls and ceilings should be painted when cleaning no 
longer is effective. 

Windows should be washed periodically to insure maximum 
amount of daylight. 

Lighting fixtures should be kept free of dust and dirt. Burnt 
out, or dull bulbs should be replaced immediately to insure 
maximum lighting. 

Overhead pipes should be cleaned frequently to prevent dust 
from accumulating and falling, due to building vibration or 
air currents from open windows. This also keeps air cleaner. 


AISLES, EXITS, STAIRWAYS 


O 
O 
O 


Lines painted along aisles will help keep them clear of skids, 
lift trucks and other tripping hazards. 

Exists and the area around them should be kept clear at all 
times. Fire regulations are violated when this is not observed. 
Stairways must be kept clear of all materials, empty skids, 
rubbish and dirt, tobacco juice, chewing gum and other un- 
sightliness. 


STORAGE 


O 


Areas used for storage are sometimes neglected. Spoilage 
and damage results to books, sheets, and other materials. 
Books and sheets, while stored, should be covered to protect 
them from dust and dirt. Storage rooms should receive the 
same care as production floors. 

Great care should be used in double stacking loads to pre- 
vent them from toppling over and hurting someone. 


Advantages of Good Housekeeping! 


Increased production—brought about because of orderly’ and 
business-like conditions in each department. 


. Better quality—less spoiled work when aisles, work areas and 


floors are kept clean and free of obstacles. 


. Time saved—when workers have space in which to operate 
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freely and do not have to waste time to clean-up in order to 
get space in which to work. 


Safety improved—an orderly plant is usually a safe plant. A 


(Compiled by P. J. Bernard, H. 
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high percentage of bindery accidents are due to poor house- 
keeping. 


. Fire protection is improved if all exits are kept clear. 
. Cleaning costs cut down—it is cheaper to keep a plant clean 


and orderly than to remove long-time accumulations of dirt 


and rubbish. 


. Employee morale is heightened which is most important of 


all. Good morale brings about job pride and interest in the 
organization for which they work. This reduces labor turn-over. } 
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"JHE CONVENTIONAL, dull and unimagi- 
native school annual may soon be a 
thing of the past, a study of entries in 
the 1951 “Critique and Contest for 
Yearbooks” conducted by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association seems to 
indicate. While many are crudely de- 
signed with immature and juvenile con- 
ceptions, and poorly printed and bound, 
the 17-year educational program of the 
CSPA is bearing fruit in an increasing 
number of yearbooks that are well 
printed and bound, and imaginatively 
designed. 


Versatility prized 


Some other general observations on this 
year’s contest may be interesting. Half 
of the books were printed by letterpress 
and half by offset, which seems to show 
a steady increase in the use of lithog- 
raphy as the students place consider- 
able importance on versatility in art- 
work. Among the 84 top-ranking books 
which won the “Medalist” rating, 80% 
were printed letterpress, and 20% by 
offset lithography. 


There were not many padded covers 
this year and the number grows less. 
As the CSPA judges compliment 
schools which do not use them, the 
number decreased. No silk-screened 
covers were noted. About five had pho- 
tographs pasted on the covers, and con- 
siderably more had printed illustra- 
tions pasted on the covers. 


The weight of paper is not getting 
any lighter. If any change is appar- 
ent, it seems to be in the opposite direc- 
tion. Some papers in excellent books 
this year were much heavier than usual. 
‘There were very few books with less 
than 80-lb. stock. 
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Trends in 


Fewer Padded Covers, 


LEFT: Top center, 9!/2” x 9” signature in 9!/2” x 12” Utah's "Buzzer. 

Lower left, several pages of reverse-printed ads in Trenton, N. J 

"Immaculata." Lower right, red-printed folded inserts used as 
dividers in Minnesota's "Otaknam." 


Bleed and double page spread illustra- 
tions and silhouette halftones are gain- 
ing in popularity. Second color is fre- 
quently used for sectional heads and 
spot illustrations. The elaborate super- 
finished covers of the past are now more 
conservative in design. Few schools are 
satisfied with the “standard economy 
package” offered by some manufactur- 
ers. Individuality is demanded. 

As part of its educational program, 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion has been sponsoring an annual 
series of lecture courses. The Eleventh 
Annual Short Course in Yearbook Pro- 
duction was held on October 12 and 
13th at Columbia University, at which 
time the results of the 17th Annual 
Yearbook Contest were announced. The 
manufacturers have cooperated with 
the CSPA in the conduct of these short 
courses. Among those who spoke dur- 
ing this year’s session were William T. 
Cooke and John Ursprung, Jr. of the 
Campus Publishing Co., and Allan S. 
Lassner, Robert A. Greener, and Charles 
C. Clegg of the Comet Press, Inc. 

Entries in the 1951 “Critique and 
Contest for Yearbooks” conducted by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation reached the unprecedented total 
of 949 books. Marking the largest 
number ever received for rating by the 
Association, it compares quite favor- 
ably with the 105 received when the 
Yearbook Contest was first started in 
1939. 

The entries increased 14% this year 
over 1950. Each year a number of 
schools cease submitting books since 
many enter not for the prestige of hav- 
ing high scores published but because 
they want a constructive analysis of 
their work. The increase this year in 


books which were not entered last yea: 
was near to 40%. Since it is estimated 
that from 8,000 to 12,000 public and 
high schools publish yearbooks or class- 
books, it is apparent that the CSPA 
contest is a decided force in raising the 
general standards of yearbook design 
and production. 


In the critique each book is com- 
pared with the others in its own partic- 
ular class. The intention of the judges 
is for positive, constructive criticism. 
Books are rated First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Place positions. The first 
three receive certificates. “Medalist” 
rank signifies publications from the 
First Place group selected for their out- 
standing qualities, and such recognition 
is accorded to not more than 10% of 
the class entries. 

The rating is done by a Board of 
Judges consisting of Advisers-in-Service 
who are selected for their standing and 
experience in the student Yearbook 
field. 

The Critique scoring sheet gives the 
following point scoring system: 


Idea of book Paes 125 
Layout eases 185 
Editorial Coverage - 350 
Photography - I 
Engraving ssicceadbiliahtgida eahaee 
Printing and Typography... 30 
Paper Stock and Binding... 30 
Other Considerations (Distinc- 

tiveness, Coverage, Creative- 

ness, Advertising, Financing). 100 


1,000 


From 850 to 1,000 points are needed 
for first place, 750 to 849 for second, 
and 650 to 749 for third. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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In judging for such an item as “Bind- 
ing,” these are factors which the judges 
consider, and which they comment 
upon in offering constructive criticism 
and in computing the ratings: 

Does the cover conform with the book? 

Is it effective yet practical? 

Is the color attractive? 

Is it durable enough for the weight and 
the size of the book? 


Do the design and the color harmonize 
with the inside of the book? 

Does the cover reflect the dignity of the 
school and the permanence of the 
book? 

Is the book properly cased in? 

One very noticeable characteristic of 


the books this year was that the “good 
books” were uniformly so greatly su- 
perior to the “bad books.” The errors 
in publishing which end in low scores 
for the books are almost exclusively 
those of inattention to the fundamen- 
tals: balanced layout, margins, type-size. 
effective headings, and sharp-cut pho- 
tography. No book falls down on em- 


BELOW: "Sand Prints," "Wildcat Echo": 
printed color illus. pasted on superfinished 
cover. "Immaculata," ‘Angelus: printed 
paper over board. "Heritage,"’ “Chimes”: 
llus. offset printed. "Otaknam": red cordu- 
roy sides, red printing on white cloth back- 
strip. "Panther": plastic binding. "Blue and 
White": completely designed in convention- 
al trade book format and binding. 


bellishment or decoration. The demon 
is the fundamental requirement of in- 
telligent and complete attention to the 
technical requirements of effective plan- 
ning. 


Many yearbook editors and advisers 
fall down on the fundamentals of edit- 
ing. They attempt embellishment be- 
fore they achieve the technical perfec- 
tion which is the basis of publishing. 
Practically all low scores are the result 
of improper editing, headings, page- 


numbering, margins, etc. While CSPA 
is making a new effort to correct these 
deficiencies, much more could be done 
by the printers, engravers, and binders 
engaged in yearbook production. 





Students learn the ropes at 
the Midwest Ptg. Co. bindery 


How Tulsa Trains New Help 


by A. F. Hyden 


Executive Secretary 
Printing Industry of Tulsa 


MPRAINING cLAsses in “Bindery Tech- 
niques” held this year in the 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, area, because of the 
dire need for experienced bindery em- 
ployees. After consultation with Curtis 
Cory (Western Printing Co.), chairman 
of the education committee, the 
men in Tulsa binderies met to start a 
training program for new and _ pros- 
pective employees. 

William H. Talley (Modern Bindery 
Co.) was the chief instructor, assisted 
by Jim Cockrell Jr. (Mid-West Print- 
ing Co.) Hugh Mayfield (Service Bind- 
ery Co.) Tom Doebler (Maneke-Kinzie 
Printing Co.) and Lee Walworth (Al- 
lied Printers & Publishers). 

Four separate classes, meeting one 
night each week for two hours, were 
arranged. The four classes were in ses- 
sion at the same time in different bind- 
ery and print shops, using shop person- 
nel as instructors and actual materials 
and equipment in the shops for in- 
struction. Different phases of pamphlet 
binding operations were presented each 
night in the different shops. Each 
Jecture or demonstration was followed 
by a practice period in which the stu- 
dents performed the operation. This 


were 


top 


Experts show the 

young idea how to 

gather from cabinets 

at the Maneke-Kin- 
zie Ptg. Co. 


readily brought out the aptitudes of the 
different individuals enrolled and also 
helped them to decide whether or not 
they would like that type of work. 
limitation of age or pre- 
requisites were placed on the enroll- 
ment. we naturally had many who were 
not. suited to bindery work. This 
eliminating process was also valuable 
to the employers and the student as 
well. 

Arrangement. was made with the 
Adult Education Department of Tulsa 
Public Schools for attendance credit 
and record of progress of the students. 
Since we believe that education should 
be a continuous process, we are plan- 
ning another course in the near future 
for the many others who have called 
in requesting an opportunity to learn 
this kind of work. The results of the 
course were very gratifying and the co- 
operation of the men in the industry 
highly commendable. 

No effort was spared to secure real- 
ism. Students actually used these ma- 
chines: drill, punch, perforator (both 
rotary and upright), round corner ma- 
chine, stitcher (gang and single-head), 
eye-letter, and Addressograph. 


Since no 
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Frohlems of | FE 


by Mortimer Sendor 
Sendor Bindery, N. Y. C. 
Instructor, Bindery Classes 
Binders Group, N. Y. Employing Ptrs. 
Assoc. 


IN MAKING ESTIMATES on pamphlet 
binding, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the kind and weight of paper 
involved in the job in order to deter- 
mine the proper production standard. 
Specifically, the things to consider are 
the kind of paper and the weight of 
paper, the direction of the grain, its 
moisture content and its finish—all of 
these factors will affect the rate of pro- 
duction in folding, gathering, gluing, 
sewing, as well as every other bindery 
operation. 

Each ten-pound difference in the 
weight of paper, for example, makes 
for a different set of characteristics. 
Careful analysis should be made as to 
whether a sheet must be folded as a 
16-page signature rather than a 32. 

It is very necessary that the binder 
be familiar with the different character- 
istics of the various papers he is re- 
quired to handle. If he is not sure of 
how different papers may act in a 
bindery, there is only a fifty-fifty chance 
of being right in one’s estimate of the 
time and cost of an operation. For 
your convenience we will briefly de- 
scribe the principal characteristics of 
certain papers. 


Rag Bond and Rag Ledgers 


These papers are used for blank 
book and manifold work where perma- 
nency of record is desired. They are 
hard surfaced and have very long, 
tough fibers, making it very difficult to 
fold either with or against the grain. 
Because of their hardness it is quite 
difficult to perforate on folding ma- 
chines. 

Since the percentage of rag varies 
in different grades of paper from 100% 
down to 25%, there are varying degrees 
of difficulty in handling this type of 
paper, the greater percentage of rag 
creating the more difficult problem. 

Because of the nature of the paper 
there are varying degrees of moisture 
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absorption frequently making for the 
static problems in periods when weath- 
er is very changeable from day to day. 
Since rag bond papers are purchased 
for permanence it is quite frequent that 
heavy weights are also used, and often 
times it is as quick to run two 16’s 
rather than a 32-page signature to com- 
plete the work. Generally the produc- 
tion on rag papers is slower. 

In manifold work where the lighter 
weight rag bonds. are used you will find 
that they are much easier to gather, 
but take care so as not to crease or mar 
with rubber fingers. 

In blank book work there is not 
much difficulty in gluing these papers. 
They are, however, somewhat difficult 
to handle in rounding and backing. 


Sulphite Bonds 


Sulphite bonds are more easily han- 
dled and have generally good folding 
qualities and usually, dependent upon 
the nature of the work, can be cut in 
lifts, of a thousand sheets. Up to 20 
substance stock the folding qualities 
are good enough to fold well in 32’s. 


Antique Stocks 


The regular run of Antique papers 
popular in book work can readily be 
folded in 32-page signatures. However. 
some of the heavier weights, because of 
their bulk, must be folded in sixteens. 


Ceated Paper 


There are a number of kinds of coat- 
ed paper, running from “machine” 
coated up to “brush” coated. The aver- 
age “machine” coated, such as is used 
in volume production, lends itself well 
to folding and it is usually bound into 
magazines and pamphlets. There are 
times when there is little or no strength 
to this paper and therefore it is unsuit- 
able for the average folder. This is due 
to the nature of the body stock which 
is short fibered, making for this con- 
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dition. On the better grades of coated 
stock greater care is used in selecting 
a long fiber base stock for coating, and 
these stocks lend themsleves more 
readily to folding with little cracking. 
50 or 60 substance papers can usually 
be handled in 32-page_ signatures. 
Weights above this are usually more 
difficult to handle, and in most cases 
are folded in 16-page signatures. 

The moisture content of coated paper 
is very important since if a sheet is ex- 
cessively dry, it will crack on the folds 
and often times will fall apart as soon 
as folded. You may also encounter con- 
siderable static trouble. All coated 
paper is subject to cracking in varying 
degrees. On buckle type folders watch 
the scoring wheel after the first fold. 
If it is tight, it will cut the sheet. 

A great deal of trouble is encoun- 
tered on folding machines where bleed 
pages prevent the application of comber 
wheels. 

Non-scratch inks create a great deal 
of difficulty in that even though they 
are apparently dry they will show the 
folding machine knurl marks unless 
there is a very loose adjustment on the 
tension of the fold rollers. With a loose 
adjustment your production is consider- 
ably impaired. Therefore a higher price 
for the work is necessary. 

On gang stitchers. with non-scratch 
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ink, and many times with ordinary ink, 
unless it is thoroughly dry, a smear in 
the center is caused by the friction 
made by the work riding on the saddle. 
For high grade work it often is neces- 
sary to remove this type of work from 
the gang stitcher and use a convention- 
al hand stitcher. 

Coated papers may give trouble in 
sewing machines where the coating 
catches the thread. In such cases a 
little oil or even soap on the thread 
may help. For cloth bound books, 
when casing-in care should be taken 
that the moisture of the end leaves does 
not get into the paper. Books made of 
coated paper should be held for some 
time in a standing press after casing-in 
to prevent wrinkling. 

When cutting work a slip sheet 
should be placed on the bottom of the 
pile to prevent smearing against the 
table of the cutter. 

It is imperative to bring to your 
printer’s attention the importance of 
grain of paper. A nearly infallible rule 
is that the grain of paper run with the 
binding edge of a book. 

Printers and lithographers usually 
prefer to run their sheets with the grain 
across the cylinder. This many times 
makes it necessary for the binder to 
fold against the grain. 

Offset papers are excellent for end 
papers in that they are hard sized and 
have a water resisting quality and do 
not stretch as much as the ordinary An- 
tique finish paper. These papers are 
excellent to handle on all folders. 


Coated Cover Stock 

Wavy creases or cracks frequently 
occur when these papers are put 
through a buckle folder. Sometimes it 
is advisable to fold such papers by 
hand because of their tendency to crack. 
If folding is done against the grain it 
is necessary for the sheets to be scored 
by the printer. 


Newsprint and Bible Paper 

Though quite different in purpose 
both Newsprint and Bible papers are a 
headache to the binder. The sheets are 
difficult to collate. They have a ten- 
dency to curl and cannot be easily han- 
dled. Production on folders is always 
slow due to static. On buckle type ma- 
chines try to use the first plate on each 
section of the machine so that you do 
not have to pass too many fold plates, 
deflectors or rollers before the fold 
is made. 

Whenever possible allow enough time 
for the ink to be thoroughly dry and 
in no case accept work that is not prop- 
erly jogged without bringing to the at- 
tention of the printer or lithographer 
the necessity of an additional expense 
on his part to jog the work so that it 
may be put into the folding machines. 
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I. Wage Stabilization Board 
(GWR 14) 


A. Scope—regulation does not apply to 


bonus payments which are custom- 
arily computed by the employer 
more frequently than every three 
months, or are directly related to 
the number of hours worked or units 
produced or sold by employee re- 
ceiving the bonus. Applies only to 
bonus payments which may be put 
into effect without prior Board ap- 
proval. Approval of all other bonus 
payments must be secured by ap- 
plying to the nearest office of the 
Wage and Hour Division. Bonuses 
covered by this regulation are not 
included in the computation of the 
wage or salary level for the base 
pay period under the GR 6 catch-up 
increase formula. 

. Payment According to an Estab- 

lished Plan—bonuses conforming to 

an established plan which predeter- 
mines precisely and objectively the 
method or formula for computing 
the total bonus for employees in the 
group may be paid without prior 

WSB approval, subject to three con- 

ditions: 

(I) the plan must have been either 
in continuous operation since 
January 25, 1949, or contained in 
a written collective bargaining 
agreement executed on or before 
1/25/51, or communicated in 
writing to employees on or be- 
fore that date. 

(II) the method of computation used 

in 1950 shall not be changed in 
subsequent years. The total bo- 
nus must be distributed so that 
the average amount or percent- 
age paid to employees in the 
current bonus year will not ex- 
ceed the average amount or per- 
centage paid in the preceding 
bonus year, and so that no em- 
ployee in the particular group 
shall receive a bonus in an 
amount or percentage greater 
than the largest bonus paid to 
any employee in the particular 
group for the preceding bonus 
year. 
“Preceding bonus year” refers to 
the last year in which a distribu- 
tion was made under the opera- 
tion of the same plan. Thus. if 
no bonus was paid in 1950, but 
was distributed in 1949, the ex- 
perience in the latter vear under 
the plan may be used. 

(III) any established plan which has 

resulted or may result in the 

payment to an individual em- 
ployee of a total bonus in any 
bonus year of 25% or more of 
his total wages, salaries or other 
compensation (excluding _ bo- 
nuses) in any such year, should 
have been submitted to the office 
of the Wage and Hour Division 
for post-review within three 
months of the effective date of 
regulation, July 30, 1951. The 
employer may continue to pay 
the bonuses until and unless he 
is advised to the contrary by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 


There is no established plan un- 
der this section if the employer 
retains any discretion in comput- 
ing the total bonus for the em- 
ployees in the particular bonus 
group. The critical element is 
the computation of this total bo- 
nus. So long as there is a pre- 
cise and objective basis for this 
computation, it is immaterial that 
the.manner of distribution of the 
bonus among the employees lies 
within the discretion of the em- 
ployer, provided that the limita- 
tions outlined are observed. 

For the purposes of this section, 
percentages should be computed 
in terms of the total bonus pool. 
The significant relationship con- 
templated is between the bonuses 
paid the employees and the total 
bonus pool. For example, as- 
sume the total bonus in 1950 was 
$1000, distributed among four 
employees in amounts of $500, 
$300, $100, and $100. The aver- 
age amount of bonus was $250 
and the average percentage was 
25%. If in 1951 the total bonus 
under the plan is again com- 
puted to be $1000, but there are 
only three employees, the entire 
bonus may not be distributed. 
The fund would be $750 since 
either test limits the average bo- 
nus to $250. If there were once 
again four employees to whom 
bonuses are distributed (or if 
the number increased). the en- 
tire fund could be distributed. 


C. Payments Not According to an Es- 


tablished Plan—in the absence of a 
plan conforming to the requirements 
listed at “B” above, bonuses may be 
given to employees in an appro- 
priate unit so that: 

(I) the percentage of employees in 
the unit who are paid bonuses 
in the current year shall not ex- 
ceed the percentage of employees 
in the unit paid bonuses in the 
preceding bonus year, 

(II) the average amount or percent- 
age of bonus paid to employees 
in the current bonus year should 
not exceed the average amount 
or percentage paid in the pre- 

_____ ceding bonus year, and 

(III) no employee in the unit should 
receive a bonus in amount or 
percentage greater than the larg- 
est bonus paid to any emplovee 
in the unit in the preceding bo- 
nus year, PROVIDED 

That any bonus payment to an indi- 
vidual employee in any bonus year 
of 25% of his total wages, salaries 
and other compensation (excluding 
bonuses) in any such year, shall re- 
quire Board approval. 

Such percentage is obtained from 

the ratio of the largest bonus to the 

gross earnings of all employees in 
the unit in the preceding bonus 
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year. In this section, “preceding bo- 
nus year” may not include any pe- 
riod antedating January 1, 1950. 
Thus, if an employer paid a binus 
in 1949 but none in 1950, he may 
not pay a bonus in 1951 under au- 
thority of this section. This con- 
trasts with the rule if the bonus is 
paid under an established plan. 
Thus, within these limitations, the 
bonus fund may be swelled to take 
care of an increased number of em- 
ployees. For example, an employer 
without a bonus plan distributed 
$1200 to four out of eight employees 
in a unit at the end of 1950. The 
gross annual earnings of all those 
in the unit was $24,000, excluding 
bonuses. The payments were there- 
fore equal to 5% of the gross earn- 
ings. The bonuses paid were $480, 
$240, $200 and $100. In 1951, there 
are 16 employees in this unit, with 
gross annual earnings of $52,000. 
The maximum number of employees 
who may be paid bonuses is eight 
(50% of those in the unit); the 
maximum amount which may be 
distributed under this section would 
be $2600 (either average amount 
test, $300 x 8. or average percent- 
age test, $52,000 x 5%, whichever 
is higher, may be used; here the 
percentage test yields the higher 
figure); the largest bonus which 
could be paid would be $1040 (larg- 
est bonus paid to any employee in 
the unit the previous year was only 
$480; however, same percentage of 
bonus paid to employee who re- 
ceived the highest bonus may be 
used, i.e. ratio of largest bonus to 
gross earnings of all in unit, which 
is $480 divided by $24.000 or 2% 
and maximum permissible bonus is 
thus $52,000 x 2% for current 
year). 


. Contractual Bonuses—which were 


in effect on 1/25/51 may continue 
to be paid and are not subject to 
the limitations described in GR 14. 
A “contractual” bonus is defined as 
a payment which by the terms of the 
agreement, policy or procedure pro- 
vided a definite formula for both 
computation and allocation of the 
bonus, and which conferred upon 
employees a contractual right to re- 
ceive such bonus. A contractual bo- 
nus which was in effect on January 
15, is included in the computation 
of the wage or salary level for the 





base pay period under the catch-up 
formula of GR 6. 

E. Increasing Bonus Payments by 
Changing Formula—any increase in 
bonus payments, after the base pay 
period, which results from a change 
in the method or formula for com- 
puting the bonuses shall be offset 
against the total amount of future 
increase permitted under the GR 6 
10% catch-up formula. 


II. Salary Stabilization Board 
(GSSR 2) 

A. Scope—regulation applies to profit- 
sharing and other bonuses paid to 
executive, administrative, and pro- 
fessional employees and _ outside 
salesmen, whether payable in cash, 
securities or other property, and 
whether all or part of the bonus is 
set aside, in a trust or otherwise, 
for the present or future benefit of 
employees. Also applies to Christ- 
mas, yearend vacation and like bo- 
nuses. Does not apply to production 
and similar wage earner bonuses or 
to salesmen’s commissions, specifi- 
cally, bonuses directly related to 
hours worked or units produced or 
sold, or those customarily computed 
and paid more frequently than every 
three months. 

B. Definitions of Base Period Bonus 
Fund and Base Bonus Y ear—‘base 
period bonus fund” may mean one 
of two figures: 

(I) the total of all bonuses paid in, 
or payable with respect to, the 
calendar year 1950, or 

(II) one-third of the total of all bo- 
nuses paid in, or payable with 
respect to, three years selected 
by the employer out of the five 
calendar years 1946, 1947, 1948, 
1949 and 1950. 

The selection between these alterna- 
tives may be made by the employer, 
but once made shall be used for all 
purposes of the regulation. “Base 
bonus year” means either the calen- 
dar year 1950. or. if the employer 
selects a three-year period as ex- 
plained above, any one of such three 
calendar years. 

C. Bonuses Paid According to a Plan 
Where Computation and Allocation 
Are Determined—any “contractual” 
bonus may be paid in accordance 
with the terms of the written instru- 
ment. but no increases in the bonus 
may be paid resulting from changes 
in the method or formula of com- 
putation or distribution subsequent 
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to 1/25/51. A “contractual” bonus 
is one payable pursuant to a certif- 
icate of incorporation, by-law or 
similar corporate document, or to 
a contract, memorandum or other 
written instrument in effect on 1/25/ 
51 which provides a definite for- 
mula or method for both computa- 
tion and allocation of the bonus, 
and which confers the right to re- 
ceive a bonus so determined upon 
an employee or employees. 

D. Bonuses Paid According to a Plan 
Where Allocation Is Discretionary— 
bonuses under this section must 
also be based on an established 
written plan in effect on 1/25/51, 
with a definite method or formula 
for computation of the bonus fund. 
However, the allocation and amount 
of individual bonuses to be paid de- 
pend on the discretion of the em- 
ployer. Here, the bonus fund may 
be an amount not in excess of the 
base period bonus fund, or the 
amount produced by application of 
the method or formula for compu- 
tation of the bonus fund in the plan, 


whichever is less, PROVIDED. 
THAT: 


(I) no increase in the bonus fund 
may be made as the result of a 
change in method or formula 
for computing the bonus sub- 
sequent to 1/25/51. 

( II) no employee should be paid a 
bonus amounting to more than 
the highest single bonus paid or 
payable to any employee in or 
with respect to the base bonus 
year, and 

(III) allocation of bonuses should con- 
form to “historical or usual” 
practices of the employer in ef- 
fect on 1/25/51. If, in acord- 
ance with such practice. bonuses 
were allocated to employees in 
more than one group or unit, 
no employee in any such group 
or unit may be raid a_ bonus 
higher in amount than the great- 
est single bonus paid or payable 
in or with respect to the base 
bonus year to any employee with- 
in such group or unit. 

E. Discretionary Bonuses—are bonuses 
other than those discussed under 
“C” and “D” above. They may be 
paid, subject to these conditions: 

(I) an employer may pay to an em- 
ployee a bonus not in excess of 
the highest bonus paid or pay- 
able to such employee in or with 











Dr. Benjamin Werne, who was Director of Labor 
Relations for the Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
for the past eleven years has just resigned the 
Institute to resume the private practice of law 
specializing in corporate, trade and labor relations. 
His new offices are at 25 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, New York, Telephone LOngacre 3-5120. 
Dr. Werne is Adjunct Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
New York University, and has for many years been 
counsel to management and management groups. 
He is Chairman of the Committeee of Wage and 
Salary Stabilization of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and an active member of the New York Bar. 
He is Author of Law of Labor Relations, (Mac- 
Millan, 1951), Management’s Objectives in Col- 
lective Bargaining, (Practicing Law Institute 
1951), Wage Stabilization Rulings, American Bar 
Association, November 1951, as well as the En- 
cyclopedia of Labor Contracts for the Book Manu- 
facturing Industry and a host of other volumes 
and articles in the field. 


He has represented management in negotiating 
contracts, in litigation before the Labor Boards, 
Courts and Arbitration Tribunals. 

In view of the fact that there is a great deal 
of current interest in the subject of stabilization, 
Bookbinding G Book Production has requested Dr. 
Werne to prepare a number of articles on the 
subject to appear periodically. 





respect to the calendar year 
1950, OR 
(II) the employer may elect to treat 

as a bonus fund distributable at 

discretion among such employees 

as he may select an amount not 

in excess of the base period bo- 

nus fund, PROVIDED, that: 

(a) no employee shall be paid 
in an amount in excess of 
the highest single bonus paid 
or payable to any employee 
in or with respect to the 
base bonus year, and 

(b) the allocation must conform 
to historical or usual prac- 
tices in effect on 1/25/51, 
and that if bonuses were 
allocated to employees in 
more than one group or unit, 
no employee in such group 
will get a bonus in excess 
of the highest amount paid 
or payable to any employee 
within such group or unit 
in or with respect to the base 
bonus year. 

F. Increases or Decreases in Bonus 
Fund—if the number of employees 
in a bonus group (i.e., a unit of 
employees subject to SSB jurisdic- 
tion among whom the employer dis- 
tributed bonuses as his usual prac- 
tice in effect on 1/25/51) increases 
through hiring, promotions or trans- 
fers, the bonus fund may be in- 
creased by an amount equal to: 

(Please turn to p. 57) 
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HHAVE you EVER WATCHED an employee 
walk over or around an obstacle dozens 
of times and not take the trouble to 
remove it, until you tell him to do so 
before someone gets hurt? 

In a sense we are guilty of the same 
foolish practice when we do not take 
into consideration the importance of 
packing and shipping in the processing 
of our jobs. 

In too many cases it is treated as a 
necessary nuisance and assigned to all 
the other necessary nuisances of run- 
ning a business call “overhead.” 

However, if we stop to analyze this 
nuisance called “packing and_ ship- 
ping,” we will realize that as an in- 
tegral and necessary part in the com- 
pletion of almost every job going 
through our plants, it is deserving of 
an important place in our estimates 
alongside of the other components of 
a good binding job. 





Packing labor 





Let us first consider packing. For that 
we need labor and materials. Both cost 
money. 

In today’s labor market, the average 
pay for a “half-way-decent” packer is 
about $45.00 per week, which is rough- 
ly $1.25 an hour. Our cost, therefore, 
on that type of help would be approxi- 
mately $3.00 per hour. On bulk deliv- 
eries we usually make bundles weigh- 
ing about 50 lbs., and our packer will 
make an average of 20 bundles per 
hour. Labor cost of 1 bundle, 15 cents. 

Now as to materials: as a rule bun- 
dles are made with an outside sheet of 
kraft paper. and inner sheets which 
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may be waste sheets from the folders, 
or skids of stock, bogus, old newspa- 
pers or failing that, a second sheet of 
Kraft paper. Whatever is used as an 
inner wrapping, it may be safely as- 
sumed that the cost of handling those 
sheets from their source to the packing 
is very close to the cost of a second 
sheet of Kraft. Kraft paper in 2 or 3 
bundle lots is selling today at around 
18c per lb., and since there are about 
4 sheets to a lb., the cost of materials 
(paper and gummed tape) amounts to 
roughly 10c giving a total cost of mak- 
ing a package of 25c. 

Applying the same formula to parcel 
post or express packages, which require 
sturdier inside wrapping and must be 
tied with rope, as well as to small unit 
packages and cartons, the costs of these 
can be easily determined. 


Trucking costs 


Bundles have to be shipped. Either we 
use an outside truckman who charges 
us by the package, carton or skid, or 
we use our own trucks which, as a rule 
are paid for by the week. 

In the former case the cost would be 
between 35c and 50c per package, in 
the latter the cost. depending on the 
size of the truck, would be $5.00 per 
hour and up. 

The unit cost of the former is, of 
course, lower; but we are limited to 
the schedule of the truckman and can- 
not guarantee pickup or delivery at any 
particular time. This entails the use 
of 2 or 3 other truckmen for emer- 
gencies in order to satisfy the demands 
of our customers. 

Using our own trucks, the average 
plant does not always send out a full 
load, very often under ten bundles. 

Bearing that in mind, we may take 
the cost of delivery of a package at 
25c. (This of course does not apply to 
small deliveries. ) 

Adding the cost of packing, and the 
cost of delivery, the total cost is 50c 
and that is only for one-way delivery. 
If we must also pick up the job, as 








Pitfalls In 


by Jack Russell, 


our trade customs specify, we must add 
that expense as well. 

This cost is not far from department 
store experience, which, with their large 
volume, find that to deliver a package 
to a customer costs them 44c. 


Out of bounds 


Very often, we are asked to make deliv- 
eries for our customers outside the 
regular delivery area in Manhattan, 
which is bounded by the East and 
North River, Battery and 59th Street. 
Other cities, other plants, may have 
similar limited areas. 

It does not take a genius to under- 
stand that if a truck is sent outside of 
these limits we may forget about it for 
a considerable part of the day, thus 
necessitating the employment of addi- 
tional trucking facilities for other pick- 
ups or deliveries if necessary. It is 
manifestly unfair to expect us to bear 
the cost of this added inconvenience, 
and therefore any pickup or delivery 
outside of the aforementioned area 
should be charged at a much higher 
rate than the regular one. 

At this point it might be well to 
mention some of the hazards to efficient 
delivery even in the Manhattan area 
below 59th St. It is not unusual for 
your driver to make a delivery to a 
customer in 1 hour one day and take 
2 or 3 hours for a similar delivery to 
the same customer the next. The rea- 
sons: There was a traffic tieup (espe- 
cially so in the midtown area); he 
could not get into the loading platform 
because of trucks, parked cars or taxis: 
or the elevator operator chose the par- 
ticular time when he backed in, to go 
for a smoke. 

Moreover, if there should be a rainy 
day all schedules go out of the window, 
and if a truck has to be sent to another 
borough, you may consider yourself 
lucky if it returns the same day. 


Extra cost boosters 
Office Personnel—Quite often a deliv- 


ery is made and no one in the receiv- 






Shipping Casts 
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ing office seems to know what it is all 
about. Then starts the excursion all 
through the various depts. to find out 
who is to receive the package. In the 
meantime the truckman is blowing a 
couple of fuses, double-parked in a 
busy street, with an industrious traffic 
officer in the offing. 


Last minute packing—Waiting for 
that last package to be wrapped usually 
turns out to being held up an hour or 
so, maybe more. 

Handling of Paper—It might be in- 
teresting here to make a comparison of 
costs over the last few years. 

In 1948, it was possible to get pack- 
ers from $35.00 to $40.00. Today we 
must pay $45.00 to $50.00 for satis- 
factory help. The defense plants offer 
them at least that much. 

Materials show the same trend, as 
this table shows: 


1948 1951 

Kraft 9c-13c lb. 16c-21c Ib. 
Twine 34c-38c lb. 44c-48c lb. 
Corrugated 

(36” rolls) $7.00-$7.50 Roll $8.25 Roll 
3” Gummed 

tape (5 Bdl. 

lots) $6.75 Bdl. $9.00 Bdl. 
Padding Boards 

90-26x38 

(10 Bdl. lots) $2.25 $3.65 Bdl. 
Cartons 88 

34x28x26 

(100 lots) 58c each 90c each 


What are the reasons for these sharp 
increases and what can we expect in 
the near future? 


LABOR: Trends throughout the 
country show definite increases being 
granted to labor in all industries with 
no leveling off in sight. And there is 
certainly no reason to believe our in- 
dustry any different from these other 
industries. 


MATERIALS: Those made from the 
ingredients which go into the making of 
Kraft paper will be in tight supply be- 
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cause of the creation in the last few 
years of various other so-called “util- 
ity” items which are more profitable 
to the manufacturers than ordinary 
Kraft. Among these are containers, 
bags, drapes, towels, napkins, etc. Cer- 
tain types of paper, while basically 
Kraft, can be labelled for a different 
purpose, e.g., “Meat wrappers” and 
sold at a higher rate. 

Another reason for high prices for 
Kraft paper is that some manufacturers 
create subsidiaries to whom they sell 
their output, at a profit of course. These 
subsidiary companies in turn sell to 
jobbers—also at a profit, and by the 
time it comes to the ultimate consumer, 
the price is sky high. 

There are some tricks also with twine. 
A price advantage of 4 or 5 cents a 
pound may induce you to make a pur- 
chase from another dealer. However on 
examination the twine you receive may 
have a coarser finish which gives it less 
yardage to the reel, and sometimes, 
though not too often, a reel which 
should weigh 50 lbs. will be found to 
weigh 45 or 48 lbs. 

Gummed tape may be offered to you 
at a very low price in order that you 
may also buy some more profitable 
items. 

Cardboard is in somewhat short sup- 
ply because of a two months strike in 
a few of the mills. 

On the whole, all these items except 
Kraft are plentiful for our present 
needs. 

From all the foregoing details, you 
will, I am sure, agree that packing and 
shipping are important items in any 
job—in some instances as much as 10%. 
—and can and should be charged in 
our estimates alongside of folding, in- 
serting, stitching and all the other items 
that go into the processing of our jobs. 
We cannot call ourselves good business 
men until we conduct our business in 
such a way that we recover, and at a 
profit, not some but all of the expenses 
to which we are put in satisfying the 
needs of our customers. 
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Lahey Bindings at 
Morgan Library 


The binding with which Miss Mar- 
guerite Duprez Lahey persuaded Emile 
Mercier, the French gilder, to take her 
as his pupil in 1910, and her latest 
work, completed in her Paris studio last 
summer, are displayed in the exhibition 
of her bindings opening today at the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 East 36 
Street. The development of Miss Lahey’s 
art, her versatility, and her craftsman- 
ship are amply shown in the bindings 
exhibited, which range in style from 
those based on mediaeval models, 
through works done in the manner of 
the noted French master-binders, down 


-to her own striking and original mod- 


ern designs. ~ 

The majority of the bindings in the 
exhibition were executed for the Mor- 
gan Library, to whose work Miss Lahey 
has devoted herself almost exclusively 
since 1941. The rest are mainly ex- 
amples, lent by Miss Lahey, of modern 
bindings which she has made for her 
own collection, during her annual sum- 
mer visits to Paris. 

In general, the bindings are suited 
to the date and content of the books. 
Among the illuminated manuscripts are 
found examples in the monastic style, 
such as a blue Cape levant binding on 
a thirteenth-century manuscript Psalter 
and Hours of the Virgin, blind-tooled in 
an all-over design composed of stamps 
characteristic of the_ period. 

Gold-tooling, which first came into 


= fashion in the fifteenth century, has 
= been extensively used by Miss Lahey. 
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A fifteenth-century manuscript of Joac- 
him de Floris, bound in red Niger 
morocco, is blind- and gold-tooled in 
an Italian rope design of the period. 

Among the striking modern bindings 
created by Miss Lahey is her latest 
work, Troyat’s “Les Ponts de Paris,” 
bound in green-gray Cape levant, spe- 
cially dyed by Jullien of Paris to match 
the color of the Seine. The design 
represents Paris with its bridges over 
the river. 

To enable the public more thoroughly 
to understand the art of fine binding, 
cases of skins, tools, and stamps have 
been arranged with labels explaining 
their various uses. Also shown are en- 
larged photographs of Miss Lahey exe- 
cuting several of the steps involved in 
binding and decorating a book. 

The exhibition of Miss Lahey’s bind- 
ings will be on view to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9:30 
to 5, and will close on January 5, 1952, 
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WE HAVE DESCRIBED in detail the pro- 
duction methods for the most common 
loose leaf binders. While these ring, 
sectional and solid post, catalog and 
ledger binders account for the greater 
part of the manufacturer’s work, there 
are still a great many items for which 
there is a sizeable market. As new 
types of business enterprises are 
formed, new methods of recording in- 
formation hecome necessary. 


The manufacturing techniques which 
we have discussed in this series are 
basic. It is a relatively simple matter 
to adapt them to any special job. In- 
stead of going into detail in the produc- 
tion of unusual binders, we need only 
review them and take note of their pe- 
culiarities and special features. 


These items woud include county rec- 
ords, thong binders, prong metals, tele- 
phone, pamphlet and magazine binders, 
spring-back binders, sheet holders, 
prong fasteners, and machine book- 
keeping. 


County Records 


Last month we described the main 
features of county records, with Fig. 
33 illustrating a completed light duty. 
or “minute book” binder. These light 
county record binders are popular 
among corporations which use them to 
record and maintain minutes taken at 
business meetings and conferences. Fig. 
34 shows the metal parts in such a 
“minute book.” They consist simply of 
two cover plates which are connected 
by three rectangular posts. The solid 
posts make such binders have a fixed 
capacity, and the backs are usually of 
formed fibre. A more complicated ver- 
sion of these binders consists of a solid 
metal rounded back with the rectangu- 
lar posts stretched across the inside 
arc of the back, together with special 
metal piano hinges, and various locking 
devices. 

Short pull and long pull locking 
mechanisms are available. In the com- 
paratively simple long pull style the 
entire rod must be removed in order to 
unlock all the retangular posts. In the 
short pull style the rod is pulled slight- 
ly in order to unlock all the posts 
simultaneously. 


= Ria 2j~ 


Fig. 34: Metal parts for a simple “minute 
book" binder. Short pull locking mechanism 
releases the three posts simultaneously. 
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Modern Methods of 


by A. Siegel Star Loose Leaf Co., New York City 


Thong Binders 


The T-shaped Kalamazoo punch in 
the sheets is the distinctive feature of 
the thong binders. The two covers are 
connected by strong linen straps or 
thongs which pass through the rec- 
tangular holes. The slot which makes 
the hole T-shaped is necessary so that 
the sheets may be slid around the strap. 
Compression of sheets is obtained by 
pulling the thongs so that the two cov- 
ers are drawn together. 


LINING an be = 


CLOTH BOARD 


Fig. 35: Cros section view of an inexpensive 
thong binder. 


The simplest construction of a thong 
binder is shown in Fig. 35. In this case 
the strap (or thong) is kept tight by 
a simple locking clasp riveted to the 
binding strip of the cover. The cross- 
sectional drawing shows that each cover 
consists of a cover board and a bind- 
ing strip board connected by a fabric 
hinge. 

More complex versions of the thong 
binder have the locking device built 
into the front cover. A series of ratchet 
locks enables one to secure maximum 
compression with the least danger of 
slippage. 

A combination binder that uses both 
the thong and the post binder principle 
is also available. The sheets for such 
binders have a distinctive U-shaped 
hole on the binding edge, with an ordi- 
nary round post hole on each side. Com- 
pression of the sheets is obtained by 
the thong while the posts do the actual 
holding of the sheets. 


Magazine and Telephone Metals 


While there are many variations, the 
basic principle of such binders is the 
use of a wire, blade, or string, running 


down the center of the binders, to 
saddle-hold the magazine in place. The 
telephone binders have one such wire 
or blade while the magazine and pain- 
phlet binders have space for several 
separate loose wire rods. Fig. 36 shows 
the blade style suitable for a telephone 
directory or thick catalog. 

The covers are the same as those for 
ring binders, the only difference being 
in the nature of the metal which is 
riveted to the back. 

A new trend in such binders, espe- 
cially when designed for use by public 
libraries, is the transparent plastic 
front cover which permits the cover of 
the magazine to be seen without open- 
ing the binder, and which obviates the 
need for a stamped identification on 
the front. The construction would be 
basically the same, making allowance 
for some special method of attaching 
the transparent plastic to a cover strip 
which can be fabric-hinged to the rest 
of the cover. In one special style the 
transparent front and back cover are 
heat-welded to a rubber backbone 
which also holds the binder metals. 


Prong Binders 


Originally called the “Tengwall,” 
this type of binder is a cross between 
the ring binder and the post. The 
“prong” is the incompleted arch of a 
ring which is securely attached to the 
body of the metal base which is hinged 
in the center. By bending or straighten- 


Fig. 36: Magazine metal of the blade variety 
suitable for use with telephone directories. 
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Loose Leaf Construction 


Part Vill—(concluding) Thongs, Prongs and the Future 


ing the hinged base it is possible to 
open or close the are of the prongs. 

The prongs may be solid (i.e., round 
s the rings in an ordinary ring binder) 
or they may be split, thus forming two 
parallel rings which slide across one 
nother when the binder is closed. In 
ig. 37 we see one of the simpler types 
of solid prong binders. 

Four or more solid prongs, staggered 
so that two are on each cover, are 
needed. In the split prongs there are 
it least three parallels, forming a mini- 
mum of six prongs. 

The principal advantage of the prong 
hinder is in its greater capacity— which 
ranges from one to four inches. 

The hinged metal bases are designed 
with two stops, at half-open, and at full- 
open positions. The half-open (or semi- 
open) is the working position. with the 
covers lying flat to offer a flat writing 
urface. In the full open position the 
rongs are opened wide apart so that 
heets may be removed or inserted. 

The metal bases may be rounded or 
lat, and may be supplied with or with- 
ut metal hinges. The cover is made 

rst and the metal is then riveted on. 


Sheet Holders 


No punching is necessary for the 
arious styles of sheet holders. Most 
popular of these is the spring-back 
inder in which no metal parts are 
isible. They are quite popular with 
ibraries as magazine holders. Com- 
pression is made by a permanent spring 
n the binder’s back. In the flat-back 





Fig. 37: A four ring solid prong binder. 
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variety the covers may be hinged on 
either side. In the more popular 
round-back variety (Fig. 38) the covers 
are hinged on both sides. To open the 
binder one of the covers is simply bent 
backward to act as a lever, forcing 
apart the spring. 

The use of the permanent spring 
makes the construction of a_ spring 
back sheet holder particularly difficult. 
A sheet of heavy press board or fibre 
board is scored along the hinge lines, 
and then metal guards are attached to 
the edges so that the springs would not 
cut through the cover material. The 


Fig. 38: A complete rounded spring back 
sheet holder. 


steel springs, which are especially 
made, are then snapped around the 
press board or fibre board and the 
springy back which has to be skillfully 
forced open while the job is done. 

Outdoor sheet holders are also popu- 
lar. These are quite different in struc- 
ture for the covers are of aluminum or 
composition board. Compression is 
made either by a coil spring over a rod, 
or by a clamp spring. 


Machine Bookkeeping 


Some binders feel that the constant 
improvement in mechanical recording 
devices is the beginning of the end of 
the loose leaf business. They point to 
many businesses in which necessary 
records are typed or otherwise printed 
on individual sheets or cards which’ are 
then deposited in trays or files. 


The prophets of doom also point to 
the growing use of punched-card sys- 
tems which are electronically controlled 
and eliminate altogether the use of any 
sort of writing. 

While machine bookkeeping systems 
do have certain advantages it would be 
foolish to assume that the days of loose 
leaf are numbered. In the first place 
the punch card and other systems are 
suitable only for the extremely large 
corporations which can afford the tre- 
mendous investment in equipment which 
mendous machines require. 

The facts speak for themselves, and 
the facts clearly state that for the past 
few decades the loose leaf business has 
steadily prospered. Even the average 
man has become aware of loose leaf 
binders. A few years ago ring binders 
were a relatively unimportant item to 
the school boy. Today they are indis- 
pensable and each student has two, 
three, and even more in his possession? 

Conservative business firms which for 
years have maintained their records in 
bound books because tradition called 
for it, are gradually turning to loose 
leaf as their accountants insist upon 
greater efficiency and economy. 

For many years the sewed and bound 
catalog was a standard item. Today 
we find more companies turning to cata- 
log loose leaf binders. While the cost 
of a loose leaf binder is greater than 
the cost of sewing and binding a cata- 
log in boards, it is absorbed by no 
longer having it necessary to reprint 
an entire catalog because a few pages 
have become obsolete. It is cheaper to 
reprint the few pages and insert them 
in the loose leaf binder than to call for 
the reprinting of an entire edition. 


The same is true for instruction 
manuals, price lists, specification books, 
and listings of all sorts. In our complex 
world a few minor changes in price or 
specifications can make an entire bound 
book obsolete. Again, it is a simpler 
matter to reprint a few pages and in- 
sert them in the loose leaf binder, 
rather than reprint an entire edition. 

New businesses are constantly being 
formed and because of the greater care 
required in the maintenance of records 
for accounting, promotional, produc- 
tion, legal, and tax purposes, their need 
for loose leaf systems increases. 


The future is bright and it has much 
to offer the loose leaf manufacturer 
who knows his market and knows how 
to use modern methods of loose leaf 
construction. 


The End 


This concludes Mr. Siegel's series of articles 
on loose leaf construction. Readers who have 
missed: some of the issues, and wish to use 
the articles as training material in their 
plants, may write to B&BP for tearsheets or 
galley proofs. 
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Many Craftsmen Clubs Hold “Bindery Nights” 


Bindery Night programs were credited with providing some 
of the largest attendance counts ever recorded at meetings of 
three leading Printing House Craftsmen Clubs, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City. These were close on the heels 
of an appeal to heads of Craftsman clubs throughout the 
nation by editors of B&BP, urging greater attention to 
bindery members in behalf of increased membership. 


The Chicago session on November 20, was entitled Bindery 
Operations, and featured three talks on edition binding, 
tape binding, and styles in modern mechanical bindings, 
plus a movie on bindery machinery. Joseph Wesol (Robert 
O. Law.) was master of ceremonies, and the speakers were 
as follows: Don Brock (Brock & Rankin); Chris M. Dubbs 
(Conkey Division, Rand McNally); Philip Spinner (Plastic 
Binding Corporation). 


Henry Sieb (Sieb Mfg. Co.) presented the film on his 
latest machine. In addition there were exhibits and a ques- 
tion-and-answer period. More than 200 attended and 8 new 
members were inducted by Tom Mahoney, 3rd International 
vice-president. 

More than a hundred gathered at the York Hotel, St. 
Louis, November 15, for a session entitled “Pre-Bindery 
Procedure for Pressroom & Bindery,” with Robert A. Wunsch 
of the Becktold Co. of the same city describing the necessity 
of selecting the right method of binding for the job, of 
choosing the proper type of paper, and of setting up pre- 
liminary schedules with the binder, rather than dumping 
the job on him without warning. That final step will ensure 
the quality with which the original job was planned being 
held all down the line, and not spoiled at the last minute 
by a rush bindery job. Wunsch discussed two-up and three- 
up printing in order to reduce binding costs. His talk and 
the discussion period won enthusiastic praise. 

It was October and Bindery Night for the Kansas City 
Craftsmen, who also combined a session of the supervisory 
classes sponsored by the local graphic arts association. J. F. 
Banning and F. E. Broling (Harris-Seybold) showed a film 
on their firm’s cutters and discussed various types of bindery 
equipment and emphasized the need for the type of stock 
to be known to the binder in order to properly estimate pro- 
duction schedules for the greatest efficiency. 


The Outlook for the Binder 


At a well attended meeting of the Bookbinders Guild of New 
England, held at the Parker House, Boston, November 16. 
Stanley French, of Houghton-Mifflin Co., gave a talk on 
“What the Future Holds For the Binder.” 


French also gave a report on the B.M.I. Convention. He 
spoke of the work of the research committee, which tries to 
inform people what is going on and tries to instigate re- 
search on the part of the suppliers. Attempts are being 
made to get ink makers and cloth makers together so that 
specified inks will be tested and approved for certain book 
cloths. 

The speaker noted new developments in binding, and 
mentioned sewing substitutes similar to “perfect” binding. 
Some of these processes use a special type of notch on the 
back to hold the adhesives. 

Mention was made of some of the new Smyth machines, 
especially the Smyth building-in machine. 
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The BMI covers a great deal of ground, including investi. 
gation and experimentation of improved machinery, stand- 
ardization of specifications on State and Government work, 
and studies in operating costs. 

One of the interesting discussions was on the new trend 
in covers printed by offset and the many problems that arise 
in trying to fit these covers to register properly on present 
cover making equipment. 

Another interesting topic being reviewed was the trend to- 
wards bigger printing presses and new sheet sizes too hig 
for present folding machines and the possibility for cutting 
sheets on offset presses. 

The business meeting, which preceded the talk, was 
opened by President Marcionette (Stanhope Bindery). 

Frank Woods (Plimpton Press), was chosen chairman of 
the Christmas Party, with power to select his helpers. 

Elliott Krainitz (Standard Diary), Stanley French, and 
Morgan Smith (both of Houghton-Mifflin Co.), were elected 
new members. 

Attention of the Guild was called to the advertising cam- 
paign the Holliston Mills had started on the sale of books. 
The president suggested that the secretary write to Thomas 
McCusker, of Holliston Mills, signifying appreciation of 
their efforts to increase the sale of books. 


New Roehester Contracts 


Wage increases of $3 and $2 a week for 250 employees of 
22 Rochester commercial printing shops under a new one- 
year agreement between three unions affiliated with AFL 
Allied Printing Trades Council were announced in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Under the terms of the new wage contracts, negotiated 
jointly by Typographical Union 15, Pressmen’s Union 38 
and Bookbinders Union 80, male journeymen will receive 
the $3 a week boost in pay and women bookbinders $2 a 
week. All three contracts are for a 37% hour week. The 
wage schedules apply only to journeymen in the unions, 
according to Julius J. Loos, Printing Trades Council secre- 
tary. Wages for apprentices are raised according to base 
scales as they apply to status of the apprentices. 


DMAA Prize to Philadelphia Bindery 


The promotional mail campaign by the Philadelphia Bindery, 
Inc. has been chosen as a “Direct Mail Leader” by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. The honor rating 
was granted for the bindery’s continuing direct mail ad- 
vertising campaign illustrating the services which the bind- 
ery could offer its customers. 


LaVesser Heads Milwaukee Craftsmen 


Gilbert LaVesser, president of Bookcraft, Inc., bookbinders, 
was elected president of the Milwaukee-Racine (Wis.) 
Craftsmen’s Club. LaVesser became an apprentice book- 
binder with the North American Press in Milwaukee seven- 
teen years ago. He resigned in 1947 to form his own trade 
bindery. 


Murphy to Head World Publ. Bindery 


Joseph Murphy has been named bindery superintendent 
of the World Publishing Co., plant at Cleveland, O. Murphy 
was previously associated with the Knickerbocker Ptg. Co., 
American Book-Stratford Press, and H. Wolff Book Mig. 
Co., in N.Y.C. 


JosepH KinieIn (Optic Bindery) has been elected trea- 
surer of the Graphic Arts Association of Baltimore (Md.). 
New president of the association is Edward S. Hutton, Jr. 
(vice president, Thomsen-Ellis-Hutton Co., Inc.). 

(Please turn to p. 82) 
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Anderson Monotype Consultant 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, announces that 
John Anderson has been retained by 
them as Typographic Consultant. 

Mr. Anderson, a practical printer, 
functions principally as a typographic 
designer and it is believed that his 
knowledge of type and type history will 
be of help in increasing the effective- 
ness of the liaison now existing between 
the company and users of type. 


Mendes Midwest Office Moves 


The J. Curry Mendes Corporation, 
manufacturers of specialized bindery 
machinery has moved its midwestern 
sales office to 500 So. Clinton Street, 
Chicago, from the Rand McNally Build- 
ing where this office has been located 
for the past several years. 

The new office quarters have a total 
floor area of approximately 2000 feet 
which allows plenty of space for per- 
manent display of the various machines 
manufactured by the company. At the 
present time both the J.C.M. Semi- 
\utomatic Collating and Tipping Ma- 
chine and Betsy, the Automatic Colla- 
tor are on display and demonstration. 

Several other machiens are being de- 
signed for the graphic arts field and 
will be shown in this office soon. 

The move was accelerated due to 
the occupancy of the entire Rand Mc- 
Nally Building by the United States 
Government. Earlier in the year, the 
western engineering and manufacturing 
cilities of the Mendes Corporation 
had been moved into the sixth floor of 
he 500 So. Clinton Street address. With 
ithe sales office located on the first floor 
much more efficiency is expected from 
the Chicago operation as a result of 
the sales and engineering offices being 
in the same building. 


Slit on Miehle 


\ slitting mechanism for use on Miehle 
‘ffsets and rotary letterpresses in both 
the No. 61 and No. 76 sizes has been 
announced by the Miehle Printing 
Press & Mfg. Co. The sheet is slit by 
1 score cut as it passes between the 
otary knife and a hardened center 
ring which is an integral part of the 
litter cylinder, located between the last 
printing unit and the delivery. 
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ouring the Supply Field 


New Hobbs Die Press 


The “Automatic,” a new die press man- 
ufactured by the Hobbs Mfg. Co. was 
demonstrated at the New York show- 
rooms of E. P. Lawson Co., exclusive 
distributors in the Middle Atlantic 
states. The operator sets the die on 
the material to be cut and pushes the 
“cycle start” button. When the table 
moves forward the die interrupts the 
photo-electric light unit which makes 
the head descend. When the cut is 
made the table moves out to the most 
convenient position for the operator to 
unload and replace the die. 





New Hobbs Automatic Die Press 


B&D Promotes Spaulding 


John F. Spaulding has been appointed 
sales manager of The Black & Deck- 
er Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. Spaulding 
joined the firm in 1926 as sales engi- 
neer in St. Louis. Since then he has 
been manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
branch and helped build a Pittsburgh 
branch. 


Spaulding succeeds Glen H. Treslar 
who was promoted to vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


Brintnall Holds Open House 


The Harry W. Brintnall Company, San 
Francisco printing and bindery equip- 
ment dealers, held open house on No- 
vember 9 and 10. Some 250 people 
turned out to see the latest Lawson 
paper cutter, Mendes collating and 
tipping machine, Betsy gathering ma- 
chine, and other recent composing 
room, press room and bindery equip- 
ment and supplies. 






Aeme Sets Up New Division 


The formation and organization of 
Acme Steel Products Division of Acme 
Steel Company, Chicago specialty strip 
steel manufacturer, was announced to- 
day by Carl J. Sharp, president. 


The new division will operate and 
function, effective January 1, 1952, as an 
independent sales and _ distributing 
company for steel strapping, tools and 
accessories, stitching wire and equip- 
ment, as well as other related indus- 
trial strip steel products. Previously, 
these products were sold through the 
company’s internal Consumer Products 
Division. Sales of strip steel and special 
products will remain with the parent 
company as will all manufacturing 
and production operations. 


President of the new Acme Steel Prod- 
ucts Division will be John G. Bucuss, 
former general manager of the strap- 
ping division. With the company for 
33 years, Bucuss is also current presi- 
dent of the Materials Handling Insti- 
tute, Assisting him as vice president, 
stitching wire, will be F. Raymond 
Grove, Sr., former general manager of 
the stitching division. Grove has been 
with the company 41 years. 


Percy L. Dafoe, previously central 
area manager, has been appointed vice 
president and general sales manager of 
the new division. 


New Blue Streak Book 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 29 
Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y., has is- 
sued an illustrated broadside explain- 
ing the new and simplified engineering 
features of the Blue Streak Comet 
which make it especially adaptable to 
Teletypesetter operation. Also shown 
are 24 Linotype faces specially designed 
for Teletypesetter use. 


The Comest folder includes descrip- 
tions of Linotype’s Electric Quadder, 
the single-unit reed rack, the new, more 
sensitive distributor clutch, a compari- 
son of sizes of Linotype’s TTS unit 
matrices, basis for determining “set,” 
and the 11 unit groups which control 
the design of every character in each 
Teletypesetter face. 


The broadside may be obtained on 
request from the company, mentioning 


B&BP. 
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“AN INTERPRETATION OF 
ENGLISH BIBLE” 


For Students, Preachers, Teachers 


ERE are the 17 volumes in Dr. B. H. 

Carroll’s matchless set of books that ex- 
plain the English Bible. They are published 
by the Broadman Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 
publishing agency, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Southern Baptist Convention. For 
the first time, with four new volumes added, 
they present the new and complete “Inter- 
pretation”. These books are superbly and 
durably bound and printed in good clear 
type by the Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 
Tenn. They are also available in Spanish. 


-INTERLAKEN MILLS, 


The keys to the treasures of the Bible in 
this work are the result of 40 years of study. 
Dr. B. H. Carroll was a ripe Bible scholar. 
He writes with clear beauty and commanding 
power. He was founder and president, South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, 30 
years pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Waco, Texas, and was also a teacher of Bible 
at Baylor University. Books are bound in 
Interlaken’s Arco 3 which was completely 
manufactured and controlled, bale to book, 
at Interlaken Mills. 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 
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[ JESSE FELLOWS TAPLEY should hap- 
pen into the spanking brick-and-trans- 
lucent hobnailed-glass building at 32-01 
Queens Blvd., L. I. City, and listen to 
the chatter of a battery of business ma- 
chines calculating the day’s bindery op- 
erations, he would doubtless nod his ap- 
proval, even though somewhat taken 
aback at the change from the bindery 
that he founded a century ago in 
Springfield, Mass., long the heart of the 
paper industry. 

Alfred C. Wessmann, too, would 
doubtless smile with approval upon all 
the changes that have taken place in 
the firm which he guided for 37 years 
and in which he became known as own 
of the industry’s most outstanding pio- 
neers in new equipment and ideas to 
lessen bindery labor. 

Perhaps few firms have moved so 
many times and so little distance as 
Tapley, as a result both of the pres- 
sure of increasing business and of war’s 
demands for expanded military produc- 
tion. 

Jesse Fellows Tapley and Samuel 
Bowles II, son of the editor of the 
Springfield Republican, founded Tap- 
ley, Bowles & Co. ‘in Springfield in 
1851, and remained in business .there 
until 1882, when the business was sold. 


Moves to N.Y.C. 


Tapley, upon his arrival in N.Y.C., pur- 
chased the Glacial Bindery on Great 
Jones St., and changed its name to 
the present firm name. Business pros- 
pered and the firm moved in 1905 to W. 
37th St., and 15 years later to a build- 
ing erected for use as the home of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s print- 
ing department, Tapley, and some other 
printing firms. The grey structure was 


@ #2 Kivar Lexide 
®@ Perfect Roll Leaf 
® Kendall Mills Super 


@ Fabricated Paper 
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@ Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


® Comertex Lining Paper 


a landmark on L. I. City’s Court Square 
and the great sign, “J. F. Tapley Co., 
Book Manufacturers,” was a familiar 
sight to thousands of L.I. commuters 
entering the tunnels daily. 

It was in 1887 that Alfred C. Wess- 
mann, father of the present head of 
the concern, Robert H. Wessman, joined 
Tapley and soon displayed his talents 
for designing new equipment. He origi- 
nated the antecedent of today’s power 
lift truck, exchanging the inclined plane 
and wedge principle for the lift handle. 
He developed the first building-in press 
trucks and clampboards as well as the 
nipping machine, and introduced the 
Murray lining-up machine to the U. S. 
after a trip abroad. By 1910 he had 
purchased control of the concern, and 
remained active until 1924. Associated 
with him were two other nationally 
famous industry figures, E. W. Palmer 
and Arthur Barlow, who left the firm 
in 1926 to aid in founding the Kingport 
Press in Tennessee. 


Modernism and tra- 
dition: above, Tap- 
ley's new L.|. City 
home and right, a 
corner of its exten- 
sive gilding depart- 
ment turning out 
thousands of gilt- 
edge books daily. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, III. 


Distributors 


MOROCCO BUFFING 


Tapley's Centennial 


@ Du Pont Fabrikoid and P X Cloth 

® Green Core Gummed Hollands 

B Aurora Paperboard Co. Binder Board 
® Diamond Decorative Leaf 

B Achilles End Sheet Paper 

® Alcoa Aluminum Binding Posts 





Robert Wessmann recalls how in the 
earlier days in N. Y., small machines 
were mounted on platforms with casters, 
so they could be quickly rolled into 
action at new stations by merely plug- 
ging them in. 


Wide range of work 


Wessmann soon established Tapley’s 
supremacy as a specialist in thin paper 
work, and the firm became famous, and 
is still, for its fine Bibles, prayerbooks 
and missals, mostly in full limp leather 
with full gilt edges. Aside from the 
more spiritual aspect of the Bible work, 
there are produced thousands of in- 
surance rate books, technical hand- 
books, and other business and scientific 
works, all destined for equally hard 
but more mundane use. Wessmann 


also was an original binder of the U. S. 
edition of Encyclopedia Britannica and 
the plant still does such noted titles 
as the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and a great 
variety of other engineering and medi- 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 


SHEEP SKIVERS 
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Sika! Aannals 
Lith BETTER... 

LAST LONGER... 
Mean More Profit to You 

When Bound in A & B 


MUROCCO 
o LEVANT 


Pyroxylin Coated Sheeting 


Since School and College Annuals are often 
kept for a lifetime, the advantage of the extra 
long-wearing characteristics of A & B’s py- 
roxylin-coated sheetings offset the slight addi- 
tional cost. That’s why you'll find it easy to 
sell the idea to school authorities to bind Year 
Books in fine quality A & B 110 Morocco 
and Levant. 


Best of all, A & B’s 110 Morocco and Levant 
is easy to cut—easy to work, and available to 
you IMMEDIATELY at a moderate price, in 
a full range of colors. 

You'll find A & B 110 Morocco and 110 
Levant leathers a joy on your production line. 
Write today for prices and sample book. 


Extra-Quality, Extra Profitable 
Products for the Bookbinding Trade 


110 Morocco 110 Rosebud 
110 Levant Raytex 
110 Skiver Arbor Drills 


Just a few of the Over 200 items always in 
Stock for Immediate Delivery 


Send for Sample Books 
Yours without Charge 


ASHER & BORETZ inc. 


900 BROADWAY ec NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 











HAVE YOU WRITTEN 
FOR YOUR 
NEW SAMPLE BOOK 
? 


Brightwood 
LEATHERETTE 


For Albums, Scrapbooks, Bookbindings, Etc. 


8 ATTRACTIVE COLORS AND WHITE 
10 BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


Latest Sample Books Are 
Available Upon Request 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


























OPAC DOD 


g 


Really Cash In On Your 
COUNTY BUSINESS 


Automatic-Locking — Fool-Proof 

Perfect For Photo-Copied Records 

EXCLUSIVE TERRITORIES OPEN 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


THE LOCKWOOD CO., INC 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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cal work. Many of its customers have 
been with the firm since its founding 
days. 

The new building, in which the Tap- 
ley plant occupies an entire floor, af- 
fords them 86,000 sq. ft. of space, ar- 
ranged for rectangular production 
through two lines operating from a 
common sheetroom. One line handles 
the Bible production, the other the 
edition work, averaging 15-20,000 books 
per day. 

In 1946 the Metropolitan sold _ its 
printing plant and the building and 
l'apley was forced to find new quarters. 
Plans for its own building somewhat 
further out on the island had to be 
scrapped because of building problems, 
and the firm moved in 1946 to the 
former site at 43-22 Queens St., from 
which the present move was made. This 
latter removal was occasioned by the 
taking over of the entire building for 
defense work by the Ford Instrument 
Co. 

The firm now numbers about 350 em- 
ployees, and maintains one of the larg- 
est gilding departments in the indus- 
try. In its Bible work it consumes some 
2500 dozen skivers and 2000 dozen 


moroccos annually. 


Executive staff 


Present officers of the company are: 


An IBM Calculator 

tabulates time and 

costs on Tapley's 

host of difficult bind- 
ing jobs 


Robert H. Wessmann, president; Mrs. 
M. M. Wessmann, widow of the late 
Alfred C. Wessmann, vice president; 
G. Alan Chidsey, secretary-treasurer; 
Alfred C. Wessmann, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary; F. C. Russell, treasurer; and 
Henry B. Wessmann, assistant trea- 
surer. 

President Wessmann has long been 
active in industry affairs, serving two 
terms as president of the Book Manu- 
facturers Institute, and is now its chair- 
man on Trade Customs, and a member 





of the board. He has long campaigned 
for industry-wide statistics and other 
projects, and is also vice-president of 
the Edition Bookbinders’ Association of 
New York and a member of the 
Typophiles. 

An ardent yachtsman, Wessmann was 
a commander in the U. S. Coast Guard 
temporary reserve during the war, and 
frequently was on duty in N. Y. waters. 
To this hobby he adds photography, 
music on his home electric organ, and 
other engaging pursuits. 








CATALOG METALS 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKBINDERS | 
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One of Many Items Shown 
in Tenacity Catalog No. 48-C 
For Holding Ring Book Sheets. 


THE TENACITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 















Half a Century 7 
of Experience 


and Leadership! 
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Schaefer GLUERS for Job Binders 


SAVE 35% TIME. Machine-glue leather, paper, canvas, 
book cloth and cardboard sheets rapidly. 


NEAT RESULTS. Uniform glue coatings without lumps, 
blisters, wrinkles or warp. 


PRACTICAL FOR SHORT RUNS. No 
regulation for size or shape of sheets. 


DIAL CALIBRATED GLUE COATING 
CONTROL permits instant precision = —— . i. a 28", 36, 
adjustment. : ., “ 40” and 46” wide. 
EASY TO CLEAN 


Entire tank is accessible for cleaning. 
Roller is instantly removable without tools. 


SCHAEFER EDGE GLUERS fa ee 
for edge-gumming printed 
sheets, tipping calendar pictures 
and for gluing single-wing § 
easels, 


8” and 11” Edge SCHAEFER MACHINE CO. 


Gluers also fully glue 57 Carbon Street Bridgeport, Conn. 


sheets of paper, cloth Tels.: Bridgeport 5-7900 New York City: LExington 2-2010 
and cardboard. Boston: Arlington 5-8096 


MONOMELT 
COMPANY 


THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
MONOMBELT POWER SHA) 
MONOMELT MOLDING , 
Lines on your TV screen are an annoying 
PLASTIC PLATS TU 


— form of static... but static in your presses, 
VINYLITE AND SLSCTROTYI ; folders and cutters is costly! Static in all 


SUPLUBIAS printing machinery can be completely 

wT eliminated...safely and inexpensively... 

rhea te aie by the Simco “Midget”. Send for folder 
(Processed b on : 


“BB-7" which tells you all about it. 


161 W, Polk $2. 


Minneapolis, tine. the SIMCO company 


920) Viaster St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Bonus Regulations 
(Continued from page 45) 


(1) the average bonus paid or pay- 
able in or with respect to the 
base bonus period to the em- 
ployees in the bonus group, mul- 
tiplied by 

(II) the net increase in employees in 
the bonus group. 

However, the average bonus paid 
to employees in the group should 
not exceed the average bonus paid 
or payable in or with respect to the 
base bonus period to employees in 
the bonus group. 

If the number of employees de- 

creases for any reason, the bonus 

fund must be decreased according 
to a similar formula: 

(I) the average bonus paid or pay- 
able in or with respect to the 
bace bonus period to the em- 
ployees in the bonus group, mul- 
tiplied by 

(II) the net decrease in employees in 
the bonus group. 

(;. Further Restrictions That Must Be 

Observed in Paying Bonuses— 

(I) inequities created by the pay- 
ment or allocation of a bonus 
may not be used as a basis for 
adjustment in salaries or other 
compensation. 

(II) no bonus should be paid prior to 
the time when it was customarily 
paid during the base bonus year. 
Bonuses that were payable in 
installments during the base year 
may not be accelerated. 


HERE’S WHAT 


NYLON THREAD 
will do for you 


in your BINDERY ! 


You'll get: 
® Tighter books 
@ Faster “cutting down” time 
® No “rolling” of signatures 
@ Less machine trouble 


@ Less trouble in “smashing” 
@ Absence of thread trouble 
© 2 to 3 times the yardage 
® Improved shop production 


@ Reduced cost 


For better workmanship . . . more economical 
production . . . insist on Robinson Nylon Thread 


THE : 
© ObLu8OU THREAD ono 


MANUFACTURERS OF SYNTHETIC THREADS EXCLUSIVELY 


AWN SO} 
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bonuses payable under the terms 
of this regulation are not con- 
sidered “regularly paid bonuses” 
for the purpose of inclusion with. 
in salary levels within the mean- 
ing of other SSB regulations. 
Permissible increases authorized 
by Section 8 of CSSR 1 (10% 
general “catch-up” increase) that 
have not been exhausted may be 
added to the authorized bonus 
fund and paid as bonuses. 

H. Records—employers must keep rec- 


ords to establish compliance with 
this regulation for at least three 
years following each calendar year 
in which bonus payments are made. 
If a fund is increased because of 
an increase in the bonus group, as 
described in “F” above, a report 
setting forth the amount and basis 
of the increase must be filed within 
30 days after payment or allocation 
from the bonus fund with the Office 
of Salary Stabilization. 


Boston Studies Bookbinding 


The Bay City has become bindery-con- 
scious. That seems to be the case now 
for no less than three separate pro- 
grams on bookbinding have been given 
in the past month. Hannah D. French 
of the Wellesley College Library gave 
a talk on “Fine Binding” before the 
December 5 meeting of the Society of 
Printers in Boston, Mass. An additional 
feature of the meeting was a colored 



























Company. 





film illustrating the making of fine bind- 
ings. It was prepared by Young and 
Johnson of Harcourt Bindery. 


Alan Stephens of Robert Burlen & 
Sons spoke on “Hard and Pamphlet 
Binding” at the November 19 meeting 
of the Boston Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen held at the Hotel Gardner. 


A “Refresher Course” for Boston 
Craftsmen featured a class on _ book- 
bnding and a visit to the Bay State 
Bindery, 145 Purchase St., under the 
direction of Hector MacDonald. 


Consult Your Bookmaker, 
Hartman Says 

J. David Hartman, production manager 
for the L. H. Jenkins Co., Richmond, 
Va. binders spoke on bookbinding oper- 
ations at the Novmber 5 meeting of the 
Richmond (Va.) Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. His topic was “Con- 
sult Your Bookmaker” and he outlined 
the many economies possible if the cus- 
tomer discussed in advance with the 
“bookmaker” the job’s bindery aspects. 

Ww 8 & 

Donatp Coe has joined the sales 
staff of Country Life Press Corporation 
to service accounts in New York and 
vicinity. He had formerly been in pro- 
duction and sales for Reehl Litho and 
had been production manager for Julius 


Pollak Co. 








SOMETHING EXTRA: The care 
research that goes into every 
designed and produced by the G. J. Aigner 


AIGNER INDEXES 


Chicago: 422 South Clinton Street (7) 
New York: 97 Reade Street 






































and skill and 
index system 
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iS BINDERY SUPPLIES 





BREHMER Original 
SEWING MACHINES 
We invite 


WS: your inquiry. 


55-57 VANDAM ST., NEW YORK ALGONQUIN 5-4510 
EE TT EA Lens cn. * 


gs 


CSS 


Russell Ernest Baum 


Dibdhons 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 





CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE 


Distributorships Available in Certain Territories 


BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Interlaken Mills 
Davey Boards Book Duck 
Headbands Gummed Hollands 
Louis DeJonge & Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


Leathers 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
Chicago @ San Francisco @ St. Louis @ Los Angeles 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street 2 WaAtkins 4-8090 

| ___ Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 


| €. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 
23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
r- Binders Board Glue Flexible Papers 


- Semi-Tar . . Press Animal Red . . White . . Black 


pall . . News . . Specialties Flex Back Lining . . Red Rope 





English Handboarded Moroccos e 17 State St. 


e New York City 
(ANCRUSTA JOHN HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 
IMPORTERS 
e Telephone 


Titling Skivers e Digby 4-9696 


o 0 « « « e SERVOL TYPE 


An inexoensive, hard, deep matt hot leaf stamping and embossing 
type, that takes the place of brass type, at much less cost. Write 
for booklet. 


OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
126 White Street New York 13, N. Y 








Convert your gold leaf waste rub- 
bers, skewing, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING’ CO. 


Main Office and Plant 
869 Mulberry St., Newark 2, N. J. MA 2-0866 
New England Office 
110 Tweed St., Pawtucket, R. I. Perry 5802 





Prentiss Stitching Wire 


IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for Distributor for 
INTERLAEKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


a complete line of bookbinding 
fabrics and papers to suit every 
exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


216 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
West Coast Users: RELIATEX, 1319 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cai. 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


1427 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, ete. 


Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid 


SPIRAL BINDING CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


PUNCHING DIES ® PUNCHING MACHINES 
MECHANICAL BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


406 West 31st Street New York 1, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDERS HARDWARE 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
Ask for Catalog BB-49 


WILSON JONES CO. 


3300 FRANKLIN BLVD. 122 EAST 23rd St. 
CHICAGO 24, ILL. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


MARTINI BOOK SEWING MACHINES 


Write for complete details. 


ZWICKER-GRAF MFG. CO., INC. 


45 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





LEDGER PAPERS 


[GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


c RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger * 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger * * 75% Cotton FibreContent 
Dauntless Ledger + * © 50% Cotton FibreConten! 
D. Gilbert Ledger * © © © 25% Cotton FibreContent 
yr" = Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Manufacturers of natural and syn- 







.. 3 thetic adhesives for book manufacture 
“1A merican 7A dhesive 
— MANUFACTURING COMPANY, IMC. 











13th STREET & 3rd AVENUE e BROOKLYN (5, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 e SOuth 8-9046 
For over 50 years Better Adhesives Thru Research 













| KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly 
brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 qts. See your Black & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 660 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot D.C.— $29.50 












reports STA-WARM USER 


. . - and | have used most all brands,” adds Prof. C. T. 
Babb, associate professor of Industrial Arts of Colorado 
State College. , 

Using bookbinder’s animal glue, Prof. Babb keeps three Sta- 
Warm shallow glue pots busy from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. 
Two of these Sta-Warm heaters are 23 years old and one 
is 12 years old. 

For dependable, low cost glue melting in 
your bindery or book production line, 
choose Sta-Warm. 

Inquire for catalog sheets and prices 
today. 






FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 





i, to 8 qt. glue 
< pots 









BURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 VANDEWATER ST., N. Y.C. 














HARD, FLEXIBLE and NON-WARP 
¢ GLUES - 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 
Basic Mfrs., Est. 1926 
Executive Offices Factory 


1401 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. Bristol, Pa. taWarm ELECTRIC co. 


1946 N. CHESTNUT ST., RAVENNA, OHIO 


5 to 50 gal. glue 


tanks > 














FLEXIBLE GLUES 
e ALL ADHESIVES e« 
THe Best By TEST 
For More Tuan 70 YEARS 
THomas W. Dunn Co. 
340 Peart Sr. New York 7, NY. 






























SBeseeeepueeeeaeaua se HIGOP 
PRR A Complete Bindery Glue Service | Offices +t pROUCTS = 
') Flexible Glues @ Pastes @ Padding Glues 











Boston ry 
da Synthetic Resin Cements Philadelphia 
| Ponrsivts USED THRUOUT THE WORLD! — 1X U pe rs 
n 
| MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE, Co., Inc. St. Louis ; 
FACTORIES ar—{i23 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Kalamazoo Complete selection of all grades... controlled, 






3961 So. Lowe Ave., Chicago, Ll. Tampa 


FLEXIBLE GLUES © NON-WARP PASTES ® SYNTHETIC 
RESIN BOOKBINDING CEMENTS ® HOT AND COLD 
PADDING GLUES © ADHESIVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Free Consulting Service on Adhesive Operations 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


630 W. Sist St., New York 19 


uniform quality... priced for your advantage. 







- 
— Py 





‘ For sample and further information write Dept. S-12 


CHICOPEE MILLS, INC., 47 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 








© 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16 


ESTABLISHED 1892 








We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


| SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO. 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


ROUND a FLAT 

bie, 
Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 
and Box Stitching is available in 
galvanized or copper coated finishes 


in all popular sizes . . . round or flat 
on spools and cores. 























Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 


thru Bestick” , ce SENECA wir: « mrs. co. 
UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. FOSTORIA, OHIO 


40-42 Renwick St., New York 13 e Tel. AL. 5-0114 
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PAPER 


Rockefeller Center 


CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 


Paper suppliers to the United States Government for forty-one years 


which important Publishers select 
for their popular best-selling fiction 


and their important non-fiction and textbooks 


Don’t take 
paper for granted 


\f ithout paper the world and business would cease to function. At 
present, Paper Corporation of United States, though chief supplier to the 


Government, is fulfilling its historical commitments to publishers. 


Pressmaster Pa pers’ high quality standards will not be 
compromised, though Government restrictions may curtail quantity. 


Pressmaster Pa pers’ quality, developed to meet the most 
rigid requirements of book publishers, means 


* fine formation * wide range of finishes 
* uniformity of color * sharp type impressions 
* accurate bulking specifications 


JOANNA BINDINGS FOR BESTSELLERS 


Kon-tiki and Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook 
Book are top bestsellers. The first, bound in 
Parchment Impreglin matte-linen finish of 
rich sea-blue, is an interesting example of the 
use of a moderately priced cloth fulfilling not 
only a cost specification, but an artistic function. 
The superior job of lithography on the cover of 
the Cook Book was made possible through the 
use of the carefully manufactured Litho-finish 
Atlas Impreglin. Ask us for samples of Parch- 
ment and Atlas Impreglin cloths manufactured 
by Joanna Western Mills Company for whom 
we are the Eastern Distributor. 


CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 
* International Building * ‘630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 + Phone: Circle 7-1637 
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NOTHER B&BP EXCLUSIVE! 
GINNING NEXT MONTH! 


smprehensive and penetrating series of 12 articles 


. ublishing | troduction 


) te a n SS a | t e r “——A Manuscript, A Publication Date, and a Lot of Responsibility” 
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i book designer and typographic consultant to 
ing publishers and book manufacturers. 
































inner of the first New York Trade Book Clinic 
ward for “outstanding contribution to trade book 


sign” : Second Color? When & How! ss Cts 
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ATURING: 


I. WHAT IS BOOK DESIGN? 


The people involved (author, editor, etc.). 
Coordination with jacket, etc. Styles 


January, 1952 





1950 Textbook Statistics 


—_— 
—— 


. MARKING THE MS. 
The procedure. 


Cast-off; Sample pages; Manufacturers and 
their particular specialties. 


February, 1952 
THE FINISHING TOUCHES 


Front matter 
Binding; binding material 


Clinical Reports _ PPE EL ER TS OTT SN 67 


I What’s New ee ee ener 67 
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March, 1952 I ccs saecirndarennceasice nubian ee 
ly. THE TITLE PAGE 


Double-Spread Titles; 
Two-Color Titles 
April, 1952 
Y. THE LITTLE TROUBLES 


1, Titles, Part Titles, 
Copyright, Contents Pages 
Dedications, Mottoes, Indices, Backmatter 


May, 1952 


Davis, Delaney Shows Multi-unit Press ; 69 


The Production Manager in Book Publishing 
Part 5: Elements in Estimating Book Production by Dwight 


» COMPLICATIONS 


Changes in layout, contents pages, run-in W. Lewis 70 
niaterials 


June, 1952 


. ILLUSTRATIONS 
Captions, layouts, layout patterns 
July, 1952 


The Bookmaking Parade, +224 in a series by Alma Cardi _... 73 





. PRINTING PROCESSES 


Letterpress, Offset, Gravure ¥ 
Color illustration, Special methods X. THE TEXTBOOK XII. STYLES OF DESIGN 


August, 1952 Headings and Subheadings The Traditional, the Conventional, 


: A Recapitulation 

. THE SPECIAL BOOK Guten; 1968 The Experimental, The Truly Modern. 
Cookbooks, Gardenbooks, Directories XI. TABLES December, 1952. 
(Listings) Mono and Lino 


September, 1952 November, 1952 
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Country Life Press finds the LINOTYPE method 


most economical for complex technical book 


When the Blakiston Company—a subsidiary 
of Doubleday & Company—sent the manu- 
script of Biological Antagonism to Country 
Life Press for composition, the composing- 
room machinist, Austin Savadel, found the 
Linotype method of composition ideal for the 
intricate text. In addition to straight text, the 
500-page technical book contained mixed 
text, tabular matter, structural formulas and 
mathematical formulas. Using Linotype’s 
Times Roman family, the book was set with 
the accuracy and economy of all-slug compo- 
sition on Model 29 Mixer Linotypes. These 
machines offer the range and versatility that 


are necessary for the most complicated text; 
they reduce or entirely eliminate hand setting, 
hand sawing and other floor work. 

With the wide variety of Linotype faces 
available, the designer or publisher can give 
an appropriate and esthetic format to any 
book —confident that the most intricate work 
can be set economically by the Linotype 
method. Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


* LINOTYPE - 


Linotype Spartan and Times Roman Families 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 














Second Color? Where & How! 


Costs Restrict Use of Extra Color Values in Many Trade Books, 


Wsine a second color for title pages 
of trade books is no longer a question 
of what color where, but simply how. 
he last five year period of rising costs 
has seen the virtual elimination of color 
decorations from trade books. Only 
small editions, by virtue of the slight 
cost incurred for second impressions, 
are still being printed with second col- 
ors. Prospects for an additional color 
also look better for large trade editions 
and the normally high textbook run 
since the recent installation of two col- 
or rotary presses by various book print- 
ing plants. However for the largest 
segment of trade publishing’s produc- 
tion, the not-too-small and not-too-large 
editions, even the thought of a second 
color for the title page or elsewhere 
is stymied by insurmountable costs. 

With few exceptions the consensus 
among publishers seems to be that sec- 
ond colors in trade books are not so 
important that they cannot be left out. 
Yet there are several categories of 
hooks where second colors have been 
maintained with recognizable quality 
regardless of costs. In gift books color 
adds to the attractiveness of the format 
and thus to the sales value; _partic- 
ularly true of cookbooks where color 
also emphasizes functional and esthetic 
elements. Lavish in this respect was 
the recent Marshall Lee-designed Emily 
Post Cookbook (see Sept. p. 72) where 
the second color was not confined to 
the front alone but varied from signa- 
ture to signature. 


Gift books 


Poetry books qualify for second colors 
not only because they are gift items 
but also because their small editions 
make the cost of a second impression 
a negligible factor. Limited edition 
work makes use of this principle too. 
For instance, John Begg of Oxford 
found that for a title page in The Re- 
naissance Painter’s Garden the applica- 
tion of no less than 28 colors by manual 
methods was still cheaper than me- 
‘hanical reproduction or collotype col- 
or printing. The title page is a fac- 
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But Plus Value for Sales Is Frequently Applied Effectively 


simile of a Didymus collector’s item 
and is reproduced with 18 pouchoir 
stencils, 8 silk screen colors, 1 air 
brush application plus thermographi- 
cally raised gold lettering all imposed 
upon collotype base plate printing in 
black. 

Special editions, too, are seen with 
second colors occasionally. For Viking 
such a venture, as is their publication 
of James Joyce’s Exiles, marks the only 
time this year that they have used a 
second color in an adult book. 


It’s nice, but... 


With few exceptions designers and pro- 
duction men are agreed that “we should 
like to use a second color on some title 
pages and elsewhere as an aid to mak- 
ing the design more interesting” as 
Milton Glick of Viking puts it. “But,” 
goes the afterthought, “we do not feel 
justified in spending extra money to 
do this.” 

Ray Freiman of Random House re- 
ports that “Once upon a time, we used 
to use a second color on the title pages 
of many of our publications. At that 
time, up to about four or five years ago, 
we had sufficient margin on cost to 
afford this. 

“At this time, we use a second color 
on the title page only when the book 
is by an important author, whose book 
we feel should be given a little ‘added 
something,’ and of course, only on 
books where the cost will alow.” 


For this “added something” various de- 
signs have been evolved. Standard pro- 
cedure is to juggle the color into vari- 
ous typographic or ornamental arrange- 
ments on the title page with the choice 
of color usually determined by the 
binding. Doubleday books offer some 
attractive examples of this sort. This 
publisher more than any other has been 
able to feature second colors because 
of the rotary, web-fed press equipment 
available at the Doubleday-Hanover 
plant. Such installations reduce the cost 
factor in printing a second color. 

At Oxford where such equipment is 





not available John Begg developed 
some interesting uses for the second 
color without resorting to standard 
techniques. For The Sea Around Us, 
a second color was specified before Ox- 
ford suspected its tremendous possibil- 
ities as a bestseller. To emphasize its 
mood, Begg chose a frontispiece printed 
in green edge-to-edge and tipped in 
facing the white title page. It is de- 
corated appropriately to the subject of 
the book and to its design with a line 
drawing which harmonizes excellently 
with the typography. 

For a_how-to-do-it volume called 
American Folk Decoration Begg used a 
functional frontispiece to point up the 
title page. This page tipped in facing 
the title page shows twelve blocks of 
colors commonly used in decoration. 
The twelve colors were printed with 
plain tint blocks using flat printing 
colors in a split fountain with four 
impressions. 


Functional value 


The second color has made greater 
strides in the textbook field. Competi- 
tion has created a situation where few 
textbook volumes can afford to do with- 
out it. Furthermore its functional value 
as well as its attractiveness have made 
the addition of color an indispensable 
teaching aid. Students and _ teachers 
alike have welcomed it. As Howard A. 
Clark of Harcourt, Brace puts it: 
“We're in two colors. It’s a trend not 
to be avoided.” He was particularly de- 
lighted with his most recent textbook 
series printed at Plimpton Press where 
two color rotaries helped put his sec- 
ond color costs within budget limits. 


General opinion seems to be that the 
second color primarily has been a cost 
factor to the trade book publisher and 
thus its value has never been fully ex- 
ploited as a sales factor. Certainly the 
title page is one of those parts of the 
book most often glanced at by the book 
browser. To him, more often than not, 
the title page is like the opening cur- 
tain of a play and should be equally 
impressive. 














Gray’s “Basic Microtechnique” 


is the first hard-bound book to be set photograph- 
ically on the Intertype Fotosetter. The text is set in 
11 point Garamond, leaded 2 points, and printed from 
deep-etched offset plates on Bookman Offset paper. 


Published January 2, 1952 
THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 


Reproduced to size from a run-of-the-mill editorial 
proof, this copy, featured on a front insert of the 


book commemorates the historic event 


marked by this publication. Sharp, neat typography 
is characteristic of Fotosetter production, including 
proofs. Imperfections here are not attributable to the 
machine or the producers. 


AT Last, the promise of photo com- 
position for books has become reality. 

No advance in the graphic arts had 
been awaited more eagerly, raised more 
hopes, caused more discussion among 
cost-conscious publishing production 
staffs than the coming of photographic 
composition techniques. 

Will the Intertype Fotosetter ma- 
chine, the first of the photo text com- 
position machines commercially avail- 
able, produce savings in composition 
costs? better quality? more speed? 
greater flexibility? and lower correc- 
tion costs? 

As the first hard-bound, commer- 
cially produced, photo-set books move 
into the market during the first week 
of 1952, to make history for Blakiston 
Co. and its production chief, W. T. 
Shoener, the results of the first applica- 
tion of the Intertype Fotosetter machine 
to book composition provide some clues 
to its potential in publishing. 


Saves Time 


Accidental circumstances rather than 
deliberate planning determined the 
choice of photo composition for Blakis- 
ton’s Handbook of Basic Microtech- 
nique. Some months ago Typographic 
Service, Philadelphia typographers, in- 
troduced to the trade in an open house 
showing its complete photo composition 
department, the first of this type in the 
U.S. 

By the time Shoener had untangled 
himself from his work, in which 1,000 
page books with countless three-color 
illustrations are typical, he arrived too 
late for any first hand look and had to 
content himself with listening. 

Recognizing the practical value of 
Typo’s elaborate installation, Shoener 
helped himself out of a jam by sub- 
mitting the Microtechnique book to 
Sam Dalton of Typographic Service for 
estimates. Blakiston’s sales department 
had scheduled this book for second 
semester sales in medical schools. All 












Shoener’s conventional 
composition sources 
could offer was a de- 
livery date which would 
have exceeded the time 
limit set by the sales de- 


partment. 
With the Fotosetter, 
delivery was promised 


and fulfilled to advance 
the publication date two 
months. This does not 
imply, Shoener is careful to point out. 
that the Fotosetter offers greater pro- 
duction speeds. Slug cast or Mono- 
type composition, Shoener maintains, 
could have offered equally fast opera- 
tions under similar conditions. As it 
happened Shoener’s manuscript was 
kingpin in Typo’s photo composing 
room. Yet it must also be considered 
that this manuscript was the first test 
in bookwork for a machine not only 
new in principle, but new, too, to its 
operators. And considering that new 
machines have “bugs” in their me- 
chanism, it is remarkable that the 
schedule which called for delivery of 
twenty pages per day was maintained 
day after day until the manuscript was 
finished October 1. 

The nature of the text did not dic- 
tate photo composition. The 150 pages 
of straight text set in 11/13 Garamond 
with bold plus a few tables could have 
been set as easily by other methods in 
the 27 x 44 picas page format. 


Delivered from evil 


It was particularly fortunate that the 
selection of photo composition was 
blessed with an understanding author 
and a happy sales department which 
declared a hands-off truce until the day 
of the book’s delivery. The author, 
Peter Gray of Pittsburgh, had frequent- 
ly been in contact with Eastman Kodak 
research and thus appreciated the prob- 
lems involved and he was glad to win 
such distinction for his book. 

The twenty page proofs, delivered 
each morning at Blakiston’s office at 
1012 Walnut Street in Philadelphia, 
Pa., were read and dispatched that 
same afternoon to Pittsburgh for au- 
thor’s alterations and returned within 
three days of their delivery to Typo. 

Such haste accompanied the produc- 
tion of Micrctechnique that the illustra- 
tions were not available at the time 
the copy was set. Therefore Shoener 
decided to feature the 57 illustrations 
in unfolioed full page arrangements to 
be imposed opposite the corresponding 
text and keyed to it with figure num- 
bers. 

Since the Fotosetter operates in prin- 
ciple similar to line casting machines, 
composition provided no particular 
trouble except for tables shown here. 


First Fotosetter-composed 


There is one essential difference in 
Fotosetter operation as compared to 
ordinary line casting machines: The 
operator works blind after the line 
has been photographed. However, in 
every other respect no great amount of 
retraining of operators is required since 
the Fotosetter differs essentially only 
in substituting a camera arrangement 
in place of the lead molding assembly. 

Unlike line casting machines th: 
line in the Fotosetter is not cast as 
a whole but each matrix in the line is 
photographed individually assuring 
close fitting composition for all lette: 
combination, such as the kerning 0 
the “Y” over the “o” as shown in the 
title page reproduced here. 


There are 27 more channels avail. 
able on Fotosetter than on the line 
casting machines. Within the 117 chan 
nels provided all the basic characters 
of a font can be placed including lowe: 
case, caps, small caps, figures, spaces 
points, etc. An extra channel is pro 
vided for lower case e’s and two extra 
channels for spaces. 


Up to four magazines may be car- 
ried on the machine and mixed so that 
rapid assembly and continuous distribu- 
tion of matrices from adjacent maga- 
zines may be accomplished. Lines of 
42 picas can be “set.” 

For each basic Fotosetter type de- 
sign there are two fonts from which as 
many as 11 different type sizes from 
6pt to 36pt may be produced by 
means of eight lenses built into a tur- 
ret in the machine. With substitute 
lenses three additional sizes can be 
produced including 4pt. Microtech- 
nique’s llpt Garamond was _photo- 
graphed from 12pt mats. 


Since each magazine contains 114 
different characters, the Fotosetter. 
equipped with eight lenses, places di- 
rectly at the disposal of the operato: 
a maximum of 114 x 3,648 characters. 


Small but large 


Included with the Fotosetter in Typo 
graphic Service’s complete photo com- 
position unit is an ATF-Hadego ma 
chine for display composition, a Brun 
ing Whiteprinter which delivers proofs 
a darkroom for the development o! 
film, and the necessary equipment fo! 
corrections and make-up of film copy 
The entire installation fits into a smal! 
room on the eighth floor of Typographic 
Service’s headquarters at 1029 Arch 
Street in Philadelphia. 

Aside from the development of film 
in the darkroom all other handling o 
materials can be accomplished unde: 
daylight conditions, even the proofing 
of developed film. For this purpose 4 
floor model Bruning Whiteprinter print: 
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e flexibility of Foto- 


_Lines as short 
$4 picas can be justi- 
d. The table is set 


the image of the negative on ultra violet- 
light sensitive daylight proof paper. 

In this setup the machine makes a 
positive right reading print from a posi- 
tive right reading negative. It can 
also make copies of opaque copy. 

The Blakiston editorial department 
liked the clear sharp proofs delivered 
off this machine, but complained that 
the stock does not take to ink correc- 
tion and marks too readily. 

Correction and make-up procedure 
is simplified with four devices devel- 
oped by Intertype each geared to the 
perforations running adjacent to the 
edges of the film. These register holes, 
punched automatically in the film or 
paper while photographing, assure 
accurate alignment for trimming and 
punching out and inserting lines for 
corrections. Vacuum tables also fitted 
for pin hole registering hold the copy 
in place. With a punch which can be 
calibrated for length and depth the 
original line and corrected line are out 
to exactly the same size to assure a 
perfect fit. Scotch tape holds the new 
line in place. 


More or less $? 


Typographic Service’s business in its 
regular departments is not book com- 
position. It is safe to assume that their 
composition for the Microtechnique 
was thus handicapped by lack of ex- 
perience in bookwork and unfamiliarity 
with Fotosetter performance in relation 
to prices. Probably no realistic cost 
picture for Fotosetter operation will be 
established within the next six months. 

For Blakiston’s book the Fotosetter 
composition estimate was lower than 
the offers from regular book typog- 
raphers. Thus Shoener’s plant costs, 
which include composition and correc- 
tion and offset plate charges, were 
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lower. This saving was offset, however, 
by the manufacturing costs which in- 
clude presswork and folding. Shoener 
explains that this higher price is a 
result of special circumstances. 

Correction charges compared favor- 
ably with similar work in lead composi- 
tion even though difficult material later 
included, required much refolioing. 

A significant saving in time was 
registered since all camera work at the 
offset house was eliminated. 

Make-up costs were eliminated in so 
far as the folio as well as the running 
heads featuring the section title on the 
left and chapter head on the right were 
set as the operator progressed through 
the manuscript, including his folio 
whenever the page depth was reached. 
The entire procedure is accomplished 
within the Fotosetter. No paste ups 
aside from the inclusion of-illustrations. 

The saving of camera work in offset 
with Fotosetter composition may cause 
labor objections if the practice grows. 
Typographic Service, however, points 
out that such objections are not likely 
to be raised since using transparencies 
to contact offset plates has been in 
vogue for over ten years and is a con- 
stantly growing practice. According to 
Typo’s information there have been no 
objections on the part of camera men. 
Using film, they believe, should pose no 
more of a problem than transparencies. 
The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
is making extensive use of such savings 
with a series of four children’s books 
now being set at Typo. Set in 14pt 
Baskerville from 12pt mats these books, 
Tom Sawyer, Heidi, Treasure Island, 
and another just going into production, 
feature four-color illustrations on every 
page. With the type merely stripped in 
for plate making the resulting savings 
are significant. 


Table 1 (continued) 








The Fotosetter can provide right or 
left reading positives and right read- 
ing paper prints as well as right or 


left reading negatives. Both letter- 
press and gravure can thus also be 
served without resorting to negatives, 
photostats, pasteups, etc. 


Quality plus 


In one respect everyone who has been 
a part in the production and those out- 
side of it are agreed: The quality of 
Fotosetter composition is no doubt per- 
fect for offset work. The sharpness of 
the reproduction is a result of several 
factors. The matrices are photographic 
copies from enlargements of the de- 
signer’s letter. During exposure of 
each character the matrix is held abso- 
lutely stationary. There are no letter- 
press impressions for reproduction 
proofs involved. As it was said: As long 
as there is a squeeze there is fuzz. And 
why not get the type on film immedi- 
ately if it has to get there anyway. 
Furthermore in Fotosetter composition 
and Bruning Processing the emulsion 
side of the film is placed next to the 
surface to be printed so that there is 
no loss in sharpness as there would be 
in contact printing through a film. 
Blakiston’s sales manager commented 
on the improved readability offered in 
Microtechnique as a definite sales aid. 

The Blakiston book was printed from 
deep etch offset plates on 50 lb. Book- 
man Offset, an S. D. Warren paper, Na- 
tional Publishing Co., 239 S. American 
St., Philadelphia, bound the 6 x 9” 
book. The flatback cases are covered 
with Blue Holliston Roxite LS 51148. 
The silver leaf stamping is made with 
dies produced from a Fotosetter wrong 
reading negative. The design of the 
book is by Bill Shoener. The book sells 
for $3.00. 









Table 2 

















































1 Ribbon elecenfied (Check by testing 
whether of not nibbon sticks to everything: 





2 No clearance angle (see Fig. 4) 

3 Upper edge of black has fragments of wax 
on @t (2 common result of 2) razor 

4 Edge of knife (exher front or back) has 

fragments of wax on it 


















No ribboa forms 


1 Because wax crumbies 


2 Because sections, though individually pet- 
fer do not adhere 


3 Because sections roll into cylinders 


Remeber 











Philadelphia 


New York*eTHE BLAKISTON COMPANY‘ Toronto 


1 Refmbed (Net Was very readily absorbs hydrocarbon vapors) 


flac with a brush, nbbons may somenimes be 
b Adjust kawle angie 








1 Increase room hurmdety fonize at, cher 
with high frequency discharge of bunsen 
else) flame 2 short descance from knife 


2 Alter knife angle to gore clearance angle 
9 Scrape upper surface of block with safery 


4 Clean brute with xylene 









Defect Pessshle Couses 
1 Wax concaminaced with clearing agent 
2 Very hard, pure paraffin used 
for embedding, 
3a Wax too hard at room cemperature for 
secrions of thacleness required 
b Kale angle wrong 


2 Dap block im sof wax of was.rubber medium. Trim off sudes before curing. 
3a Retmbed m sumable wax. If the secium ss cut very slowly, and the edge of the section held 
formed 


Defect Cane Remedy Met bed of Prevenioa 
Secnons 1 Blunt krvfe used = 1 None 1 Sharpen kaufe and 
for curung Cut new secnons 
wnokled 2 Waer wed for 2 ‘None 2 Watch temperacure 
fattening too of water used for 
hot. so that folds flattening 


wn sections fused 

anto pounion 

Secnons unable 3. None 
to expand suf 

ficencly 

a Because water 

used for famen 









b Because area 

of water ton small 
Secnons have 1 Secuons insuf 
bubbles under 




















fartering comes with water, work 
out and 1 trap ‘out bubbles. and 
ped under sec reheat to com 
Bons in drning plete fartening 
Secooms fall 1 Wax melted in 1 None 
Of shoe flartening of water used for 
2 Shde greasy None 
3 Alkaline reagenes 3 Transfer slides 
dbisolve albumen aretully to abso- 
adheuve (Sec jute alcohot 

















Defects Appearing After Sections Have Been Cut 


Sa Watch temperature 
of water used for 
fattening. 

b Make sure that 

shde 1s clean. so 

ng 100 cold that water flows 

umbormly over ot 


1 Check flatness of 
wet, reflood side sections before 
drasning side 










2 Use ar-free (boiled) 
wet, reflood sinde water for Aattening 
Drain shde thor 
oughly and blot off 
excess moxsture 


Squeeze 
shde (see p. 09) 
1 Watch temperature 


2. Use clean slides 
3 See Gray's Macre- 
tachargue for other 
section adhew ves 
not alltal: senswcive 


- Textbook Sales 
pespanerrnont a“ Statistics Out 
Ad a QVER-ALL TEXTBOOK SALES gained $4,- 
$ 200,000, or 3% over 1949, and increased 
in unit sales approximately 7,000,000 
copies or 8% over the same period, fig- 
ures released in the Fifth Annual Sur- 
vey of the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute show. Current dollar 
volume was close to 300% above 1940. 
Volume in copies sold was estimated at 
33,399,000 hard bound books compared 
to 30,116,000 in 1949. 
These figures are based on 61 report- 
ing publishers who, it is estimated, did 
87.1% of the total elementary and high- 
school textbook and 94.5% of the total 
college text business. 

Unit volume figures, based on reports 
by a number of publishers whose sales 
represent 64% of the total estimated 
volume, show a total of 88,000,000 
copies of school and college textbooks 
and workbooks, about 7,000,000 over 
1949’s volume which was approximately 
the same as 1948. It is estimated that 
the total production of the industry 
averages around 125,000,000 copies of 
text and workbooks annually. 

Lloyd King, Executive Secretary of 
APTI, informs B&BP that while since 
1939 the average cost of production of 
elementary and high school books had 
increased 82%, retail prices had ad- 
vanced only 77%. (See page 35 for ad- 
ditional publishing statistics). 


TOTAL TEXTBOOK SALES—DOLLAR VALUE Estimated by The American Textbook Publishers’ Association 


(in millions of dollars) 


1949 
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Chicago 


WHAT’S NEW? 


At the Chicago Book Clinic’s November 
meeting, a panel discussion on “Recent 
Graphic Arts Developments” was led 
by M. W. Parkinson (American Tech- 
nical Society). 

Panelist O. F. Barrie (Oxford Paper 
Co.) reviewed paper developments. He 
explained that raw materials such as 
pulp, sulphur and chlorine are in heavy 
demand and sources of supply have 
been curtailed. Jack pine, however, is 
being utilized in the South, and the new 
method of cutting trees is helpful in re- 
forestration efforts. Two cords of wood 
are needed for every ton of pulp. For 
their own inventory Oxford Paper keeps 
a year’s supply, or 299,000 cords of 
wood, on hand to assure operation of 
iis mills. Barrie stressed these three 
P’s when selecting paper: points, 
pounds and polish. “Pick paper suited 
to the job,” he advised, “and give con- 
sideration to the printing process, its 
end use, and its appearance value.” 

Slides showing the operation and de- 
tails of the “Photosetter” were pre- 
sented by Walter Severin (Intertype 
Corporaticn). The machine, which 
produces type on film direct from the 
keyboard is new and its full usefulness 
has not as yet been explored. “The 
machine has been a great help for 
books done by offset. And, an engrav- 
ing company is finding the machine ex- 
cellent in the production of wedding 
announcements and other similar prod- 
ucts.” Thirteen of the machines are 
leased now with 35 more coming 
through. 


Severin reported that it is possible to 
get a truer reproduction of type faces 
with the “Photosetter.” Type faces 
have been distorted for slug machines 
since it was necessary to make the type 
fit the machines and this resulted in an 
expanded rather than true face. It is 
possible to get 480 characters or 15 
lines set per minute on the “Photo- 
setter.” Clinic members were also 
shown slides of a desk model, which is 
useful for setting display lines for hand 
stripping. 

Dr. M. C. Rogers (R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Co.) called attention to a 
significant trend in the Graphic Arts 
Industry—specialized suppliers have 
now organized research groups to see 
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how the industry can be served. In the 
past the industry has not had too much 
of this type of attention and the new 
trend is a healthy one. 


Report from Donnelley 


Dr. Rogers brought a number of 
samples to illustrate press and bindery 
developments. He touched briefly on 
the following as noted here and on his 
recent tour abroad: 

1. The Eastman Kodak proposal of 
treated film whose surface could be 
used as an offset plate. The film called 
“Ektalith” would produce multicolor 
illustrations at a reasonable cost for 
runs of a few thousand. This appli- 
cation would be particularly helpful for 
technical, scientific, medical and_bio- 
logical books. 

2. Bi-metal plates for offset as pro- 
duced in Denmark and now available 
in the United States. A booklet taken 
from a run of 1,800,000 copies was 
exhibited. 

3. The British “Rotofoto,” which is 
along the lines of the “Photosetter,” 
but uses a 35 mm. film and a monotype 
keyboard. Corrections are made on film 
as the operator goes along and when 
the process is completed the end result 
is one strip of film, with corrections 
already made. 

4. The “Integral Flexicover” as pro- 
duced in Holland has many case mak- 
ing advantages. At present the machine 
is hand fed but could be adapted to ma- 
chine feeding. The cover produced is a 
finished, attractive, and flexible unit. 

5. The use of synthetic types of 
adhesives in connection with “Perfect” 
binding is changing our conception of 
mechanized book manufacture. 

6. The Letouzey letterpress develop- 
ments to reduce makeready. In visiting 
the Letouzey firm, which does consider- 
able Bible and religious printing, Dr. 
Rogers saw forms taken from the com- 
posing room and put on the press with- 
in 13 minutes. The method involved 
seems to be satisfactory for printing 
from type forms only. 

7. Magnesium plates. 

8. The possibilities in the Fairchild 
Engraver, now applicable to newspaper 
work. 

9. Multicolor 
means. 

The meeting adjourned after ques- 
tions were taken from the floor and dis- 
cussed. 


work by electronic 
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EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


“Asymmetrical bad taste is worse than 
symmetric bad taste,” declared screener 
John Begg., in deploring the low level 
of book design before the Trade Book 
Clinic, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, N.Y.C., at its regular luncheon 


meeting at Rosoff’s restaurant, Novem- 
ber 20. 


Saxe Cummins, editor in chief of Ran- 
dom House, dealt with the cooperative 
association of editor and production 
department in the making of books, 
under the half-whimsical title, “Are 
Editors Necessary?” pointing out that, 
as in life, value and function, i.e., idea 
and technique, must go hand-in-hand 
to become useful to the fullest extent. 


Values, or ideas, must learn to recog- 
nize the machines that give them being, 
and function must likewise learn that 
it is pointless without ideas. Paper 
holds value, only when it is used as a 
means of communication of ideas, and 
great increases in productivity are 
valueless unless they are matched by in- 
creases in their use to spread ideas. 


The production department, asserted 
Cummins, must have value in its mss., 
or even the most attractive packaging 
won't sell the books. 


“You technicians are going pretty 
fast,” warned Cummins good naturedly, 
as he suggested that the editor, who is 
constantly serving as a medium of ex- 
pression of the ideas of authors, and 
the production manager with his tech- 
nical skill, must ally themselves in the 
communication of those ideas to read- 
ers, with equal emphasis to both. The 
technician must serve as the medium 
between author and reader, for the 
editor knows only where to find ac- 
curacy and truth. 


Cummins painted these word sketches 
of the editors of bygone years: the 
genteel editor with but a surface knowl- 
edge of literature; the editors with a 
passion for the written word who ap- 
peared on the scene in the 20’s, followed 
by the “account executive” type who be- 
lieved that publishing would be made 
into “big business.” Fortunately, he 
continued, we have returned to the 
working editor who has a sound knowl- 
edge of function and idea alike all 
down the line, and the finished book 


is the concrete expression of what was 
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once only a gleam in the eye of such 
a man. 

Cummins agreed that editors had 
grievances against production men, as 
well as vice versa, and proceeded to 
enumerate them. His major charge was 
that production people assume arbitrary 
authority, seek to override the author’s 
personality, and assert their mood over 
the style of the text. He pleaded with 
his hearers not to experiment with the 
form to the destruction of the idea. 

“A page is an idea,” not just a block 
of cold type, he added, asserting that 
one of the gravest charges against pro- 
duction was its “illiteracy.” 

To prove that he could fit the shoe to 
other feet, he maintained that the 
editor should aid the production mana- 
ger with some sort of synopsis of the 
book’s intent and theme, and that the 
basic training of an editor should com- 
mence in the printshop. 

Touching upon trends in current pub- 
lishing, he asserted that the rising costs 
of production and the change in the get- 
out point, had caused great disaster to 
new writers, and that the term, “mar- 
ginal” damned many writers whose 
work might otherwise be published. 

“How can we bring costs down?” he 
begged, as he went on to touch briefly 
on the danger of censorship, isolation- 
ism, and other threats to the ideas con- 
tained in books, of which “you and I 
together create more than 11,000 titles.” 

The audience was not loath to rise 
in defense of itself, and Leonard Shatz- 
kin of Doubleday argued that the bur- 
den was very often placed on the pro- 
duction department to produce a book 
for an arbitrary amount less than esti- 
mated, and that in effect, that depart- 
ment must do battle alone to secure the 
reader’s leisure time, when more crea- 
tive editorial thinking might have been 
enlisted in the beginning. 

Paul Bennett pondered the effect of 
austerity production on new writers. 
and whether the economy budget under 
which some of these books were pro- 
duced might not result in driving read- 
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ers away on the simple ground of un- 
attractive format and design due to the 
limits imposed upon design and pro- 
duction staffs. 

To these and other comments, Cum- 
mins agreed that editors must produce 
good books in order to capture leisure 
time, and that in turn, production must 
develop new methods and principles to 
enable new works to be published. 

Geoffrey Smith of W. S. Cowell’s, 
England, briefly described a new art 
material offered by his firm which elimi- 
nates screening copy for process work. 


New York 


Selling Textbooks 


@\ How WELL THE production depart- 
ment does its job rests the future of 
the textbook industry for the next five 
years, at least, declared Robie S. 
Marriner, president of the American 
Book Co., at the meeting of the Text- 
book Clinic, American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, N. Y. C., November 1. 
Topic of the meeting was how are text- 
books sold, and what do_ textbook- 
salesmen demand from textbook design 
and production in order to sell. 

Speaking at the Architectural League, 
the two guests, L. L. Bruggeman, 
eastern sales manager for American 
Book Co., and Marriner, said that such 
men must be indefatigable travelers. 
walking encyclopedias on educational 
practice and the theory, as personable, 
as Errol Flynn, as wise as Bernard 
Baruch, and possess a number of other 
admirable qualities. 

Joseph S. Weiler (Comet Press 
Books), formerly production editor of 
American Book, guided the panel into 
the discussion. 


Definition of a Salesman 


Bruggeman assured his audienc, that. 
current college graduates thinking to 
the contrary, it is not easy to sell text- 
books. Because of the size of his terri- 
tory. the average textbook salesman 
seldom can cover it more than twice in 


a year, thus requiring his calls to be 
doubly effective. 

Such a man must be personable, have 
conviction, a thorough knowledge of his 
own, and his competitor’s line, be an 
educational consultant up-to-date on 
modern curricula, aware of educational 
trends, and capable of speaking to 
groups or to individuals, with assurance. 

To meet the greater competition 
among publishers, each has had to de- 
velop work books, keys to the work- 
book and to the textbook itself, and a 
myriad of other aids. 


Selling Costs Rise 


The cost of selling textbooks seems 
destined for steady increases judging 
from Bruggeman’s comments on the 
high cost of samples, charts, consul- 
tants, advertising, bulletins, catalogs, 
etc., all of which are required to stay 
in the fight. 

If a salesman could have his way, he 
would demand the best bindings, the 
most color, the most illustrations, the 
lowest price and the most gadgets, con- 
cluded the speaker. 

A dollar bill extracted from Marri- 
ner’s pocket, representing the average 
citizen’s dollar paid to the textbook 
publisher, darmatized his analysis of 
the ever-rising cost of production and 
its effect on textbook production. 

According to the fifth Hunt report 
(annual survey of economics of text- 
book publishing conducted by the 
American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute) 6.9c out of each such dollar is 
the average profit margin of 15 leading 
textbook publishers, while three others 
showed a loss. 

He emphasized the dependence which 
the publisher must place on his produc- 
tion department to see him through the 
next five years, asserting that it could 
virtually make or break the operation. 
Production personnel must strive to 
find ways of saving so minute an item 
as 1/10c on a book, which may be the 
difference between failure and success. 
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Title 


Publisher Designer Manufacturer Type Paper Binding 
Complete Novels of Random House Warren Chappell Colonial Press L. Fairfield 11/13 E. F. Bancroft, Oxford, 


Jane Austen red 
Houghton Mifflin Katherine Bernard cc, Westcott G Thom- L. Baskerville RR Move Athol, 
son; p, Beck Engr. 10/12 red 
G Photogravure G 
Color; b, Riverside 
Press 


Quinn G Boden 








Life in America Warwick, 


A Walker In The City Harcourt, Brace Gerald Gross L. Janson 11/14 Mead spec. Gravure spine, Bancroft 
Eton; offset 


printed sides 
sides, Linson, grey; 
spine, Holliston 
Kingston, black 
Holliston Sharon, 
n.f.; sides ptd. 
paper 
Milbank, black 


Chicago: City On The 


Doubleday G Co. 
Make 


L. Baskerville 
11/14 


Diana Klemin Country Life Press RR Wove 


The Shelburne Hotel Alfred Knopf W. A. Dwiggins Kingsport Press a RR Wove Basingwerk 


The Life of Christ Publisher's Staff c, Westcott G Thom- 
son; pb, Geo. Grady 


Press 


Pellegrini G Cudahy Eng. Mono. Cen- 


taur 12/16 
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As indicative of spiraling costs, he 
cited the instance of a series of English 
books in the 3-8 group, which cost 
$120,000 to reproduce a few years ago, 
whereas a similar series, 8 years earlier, 
had cost only $20,000. Preliminary 
estimates for about a 50% change to- 
day were quoted at $300,000! 

Marriner continued with the follow- 
ing breakdown of the expenditures of 
a publisher’s dollar (his firm’s) as 
follows: 

4.5c: type and plate production 

4.0 : amortization of capital invest- 

ment 

12.5 : sales department 

4.0 : cost of samples 

4.4 : cost of shipping and packing 

8.0 : paper 

2.0 : cloth 

26.8 : plant cost 

6.6 : authors 

5.5 : advertising 

1.2 : billing 
1.7 : accounting 

13.4 : administrative & general ex- 

pense and pensions 

5.8 : Federal taxes 

6.9 : profit 

In answer to a query from the floor. 
Marriner declared that state wide adop- 
tions were on the decrease, that only 
four states practiced the single base 
adoption, while the others had com- 
paratively open lists. 


inflation’s Effect 


(Questioned about the effects of inflation 
on textbook sales, Marriner pointed out 
that about 40% of sales were on a fixed 
price basis, with retroactive clauses cov- 
ering credit in the event of a reduction 
in the price of the book. The average 
contract term is five years so that there 
is little chance for the publisher to 
make adjustments during the course of 
the contract. 

Pressed on whether group action 
might bring about a one year term, 
Marriner replied that the competition 
was too stiff to permit such unified 
action. 

Marriner quoted some figures on ele- 
mentary and high school and college 
level textbooks sales in dollars (see 
page 66). 

Questioned as to whether textbook 
publishers wouldn’t do themselves a 
zood turn by taking a leaf from the 
juvenile publishers production book, 
ind dressing up their productions for 
sreater consumption, Marriner ruefully 
declared that the interest shown by 
teachers at book shows, etc., was not 
matched by orders. Nevertheless, he 
added the industry is experimenting 
with two colors on both sides of the 
sheet, with the use of split fountain 
printing to lower color makeup and 
presstime cost. 
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Philadelphia 


PHOTO COMPOSITION STORY 
The November meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Book Clinic presented a sym- 
posium on Photocomposition—one of 
those ingatherings which, one discovers 
later, has broken ground for new trails. 

Like all revolutionary procedures, 
“Typography by Photography” is feel- 
ing its way through a labyrinth of 
caution and hesitancy, but here in 
Philadelphia the new typography meth- 
od has gained its first secure foothold 
in the country. 

For one thing Typographic Service 
Inc. has installed the first photographic 
composition unit in use anywhere (see 
B & BP, Nov. p. 74), and it was an- 
nounced, as symptomatic of a trend, 
that the Blakiston Co. is readying a 
volume—the first of its kind— to be 
run off on photographic plates. (See 
page 64.) 


3 Methods reviewed 

The symposium was sponsored by Typo- 
graphic Service whose Frederick C. 
LaWall acted as panel chairman for 
the trio of experts who presented 
integrated phases of the new method. 
They were Stephen Mucha (American 
Type Founders), who explained the 
operation and adaptation of the Hadego 
machine; Earl Godschall (Intertype 
Corp.). for the Fotosetter; and De Witt 
Smith (Renninger & Graves) , the Brum- 
ing Whiteprinter. 

LaWall said these three machines are 
the basic equipment for, photographic 
typography. The search for them had 
long been motivated, he declared, by “a 
erving need for something economical 
and yet of high fidelity.” Although the 
basic set-up now exists and much ex- 
perimenting with equipment and meth- 
ods not yet commercially fesible con- 
tinues apace, he thought it was neces- 
sary for the publishing industry to 
“think beyond the experimental stage.” 
in order for the new method to progress 
rapidly. Having cast a figurative eye in 
all directions for any inkling of repudi- 
ating evidence, Mr. LaWall said it may 
be declared unequivocally that Phila- 
delphia is now in possession of the first 
photocomposition typographic plant in 
the world. 


The ATF-Hadego 
Of the ATF-Hadego Photocompositor, 
Stephen Mucha said it was a practical 
typesetting method of guaranteed speed 
and quality that forever by-passes the 
old make-up and lock-up chores ac- 
counting usually for 25 per cent of pub- 
lishing production costs; and avoids 
the fuzzy halo around type characters 
found in lead hand-set and machine-set 
proofs. 

Its always-sharp image, reproduced 


and placed on plastic, can be developed 
either as a positive or negative, depend- 
ing on whether the need calls for offset, 
proof pulling, or dry offset. The flexi- 
bility of the process is based on the 
availability of type sizes in many styles 
between four points and 115 points, as 
well as fractional point sizes. The 
photomechanical type, made of light 
plastic, incorporates a white character 
letter contrasting brilliantly with a 
dense, black background, thus insuring 
absolute opacity and sharpness. 

The Hadego never runs out of type 


_although it uses only two sizes. The 


20-point master type reduces to four 
and extends to 34 points, and covers a 
range from ten to 82 points with a 48- 
point master. Another model repro- 
duces images from 20 to 115 points 
with the 48-point font. 
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Multicolor by Davis Delaney 

To greatly reduce the cost of long run 
color letterpress yet maintain, in fact, im- 
prove, the quality of the printed piece, 
three major developments have recently 
been introduced which affect the economy, 
quality, speed, and versatility of letterpress 
printing. This fact was dramatically demon- 
strated in a recent New York showing of 
Davis, Delaney's huge new Miehle high- 
speed, sheet-fed, five-color rotary press, 
the first such 5-color installation in the U. S. 

Similar to two-, three-, and four-color 
rotary presses manufactured by the Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co., this press unlike 
older designs of five-color rotaries offers 
1) individual impression cylinders for each 
plate cylinder assuring perfect make-ready; 
2) absolute sheet register control through 
slight overlapping gripper action as’ the 
sheet moves over transfer cylinders from one 
color printing unit to the next; and 3) suffi- 
cient drying interval between color impres- 
sions which makes possible the production 
of snap and gloss characteristics of dry 
printing. 

The press prints sheets as large as 52 x 
76 at an average speed of 3,500 sheets per 
hour with 5,500 possible. 

While economies of this press are esti- 
mated at 40% on 200,000 impressions its 
value to publishing is even greater insofar 
as the fifth color unit permits text changes 
from one language to another without dis- 
turbing the color process units. 

This $250,000 press broadens the ver- 
satiliy of Davis, Delaney's printing plant at 
141 E. 25th St., N. Y. C. With their equip- 
ment which ranges from Miehle Verticals up 
to the 76 they have made a reputation 
for quality which has often been evidenced 
in bookwork. 

B&BP's cover this month is an example of 
the many illustrations printed by Davis, 
Delaney for books for such publishers as 
Heritage Press, Sheed & Ward, Museum of 
Modern Art, etc. It is printed on an ATF 
Kelly off electros made from lead molds 
by Flower Electrotype, 461 8th Ave., N. Y.C. 
To insure highest fidelity in reproduction of 
the Arthur Szyk illustration, Davis, Delaney 
printed the entire job in daylight. 


————— 
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PART 5 of a Series 


The Production Manager 
in Book Publishing 


You CANNOT GO VERY FAR in the pro- 
duction of printing and binding before 
the question of “how much will it cost” 
appears. There are no standard price 
lists in most organizations producing 
general printing where a salesman can 
turn to page ten and find the exact an- 
swer. In most every case complete spe- 
cifications will have to be prepared and 
submitted to the estimator for esti- 
mates and suggestions. 

I always smile when a friend picks 
up a book or piece of printing and asks 
how much it would cost to produce it. 
The layman has no idea of the many 
factors that influence the price of a 
book or piece of printing. Such factors 
as quantity, quality, size, availability 
and cost of materials, production equip- 
ment, methods of printing and its pri- 
mary use should be known. 

Estimating in the Graphic Arts calls 
for a wide knowledge of methods and 


a practical approach to all kinds of’ 


printing and binding. An _ estimator 
should have considerable production 
and cost experience as part of his back- 
ground. Even with this training he may 
not possess the analyzing mind neces- 
sary to plan and figure costs. A man 
engaged in estimating must not only 
be able to handle figures but he must 
be able to visualize their accuracy. The 
work entails a great amount of detail 
and is not easy. 


Estimating aids 


There are books on estimating. Many 
of them are out of date and very ele- 
mentary. Fred W. Hoch has developed 
many estimating systems and graphs of 
great value in general estimating. The 
Franklin Printing Catalog, published 
by the Porte Publishing Co. of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, provides a great deal 
of data that is of real value in pricing 
many kinds of printing. The book field 
is very specialized and varies from 
plant to plant due to the methods, 


equipment and variety of books pro- 
duced. 


An estimator should have the proper 
tools to work with. He needs a calcu- 
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Elements in Estimating 


lating machine of the Monroe or Friden 
type so he is not required to wear him- 
self out with routine adding, multiply- 
ing and dividing. A slide rule, if you 
are familiar with it, may be useful for 
checking figures. Complete data on his 
equipment, hour rates, material costs 
and machine speeds should be at his 
finger tips. Book estimating requires 
a good knowledge of composition. pa- 
per, presswork and binding. He must 
know much about his equipment~ and 
understand its operation so he can al- 
ways know where to run work for the 
highest efficiency. 

A man engaged in estimating work 
must constantly be studying perform- 
ances and seeking out new ideas and 
methods. Many jobs are created by the 
estimator. 

Always get the facts. 
down. 


Write them 
Do not jump into an estimate 
problem until the overall picture is 
clear. An estimator cannot know too 
much about packing units of all kinds 
of paper and the economical buying 
breaking points. By working hand in 
hand with purchasing units he can en- 
courage standardization of papers and 
other materials to cover many titles and 
secure quantity discounts that can mean 
a great deal in competitive work. 


Day-to-day cost analysis 


Cost analysis reports are needed to 
show day-to-day performances of key 
machines so that standards, divided in- 
to the various classes of work handled, 
can be established and kept up to date 
as conditions change. For example, 
makeready time needed for the various 
classes of presswork should be estab- 
lished and constantly revised as the 
efficiency increases or decreases. 

Book estimating is divided usually 
into three general sections. Each sec- 
tion is quoted separately in many plants 
as it concerns separate divisions in the 
organization. Each division may have 
its own estimator to take care of its 
phase of the work with a man on com- 
position, another man on paper and 
presswork. Here there would also be 
a binding estimator also. 


1. Composition and Estimating 


Before any estimating is done on com 
position sample pages should be mad 
up and approved in advance for sizes 
and style. Prices for composition i: 
book work are generally quoted by th« 
page. Printing plates are usually quot 
ed separately at so much per plat 
whether regular electros, 
rubber plates. 


plastic o1 


The base price of machine composi 
tion set as straight matter is per thou 
sand ems solid, leaded 1 point or lead 
ed 2 points. Extra charges are made 
for skinny faces, extracts, footnotes and 
all specialized work. If a book has a 
great deal of secondary type (smaller 
size for quoted matter and extracts) it 
is generally copyfitted to equal total 
pages and charged at a special rate per 
page. The composition rate per page 
should include assembly and make-up 
of the page, besides proofreading plus 
the profit. The electrotype price or 
plastic plate price includes foundry 
dock-up when required, complete fin- 
ishing with bevels, plate reading and 
possibly packing in boxes for shipment 
plus the profit. 

Savings have sometimes been made 
in the purchasing of electros by send- 
ing type pages to the foundry simply 
wedged in in galleys. They may num- 
ber 2, 4 & 8 on, depending on the size 
or in small individual galleys that can 
be arranged close together for mold 
ing thus eliminating foundry lock-up 
It is even possible to send complete 
press forms of type to be electrotyped 
at a saving because it can _ permil 
moulding as a unit. Plastic and rub- 
ber plates can be produced in this same 
manner but as more pressure is re- 
quired in the molding a foundry lock 
up assures better results. 

Today plastic and rubber plates ar 
being used more and more in_ book 
printing when the forms are light (most- 
ly type—no cuts). This is not so much 
because of the original saving in their 
manufacture but to the increased press 
speeds made possible by lighter forms. 
Press wear is also greatly reduced and 
this means greater life for your press. 
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Book Production by DWIGHT W. LEWIS 


Production Manager, 
FINLAY BROS. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. Printers 


Specifications 










10,000 Copies of a Novel “Now or Never”’—576 Pages— 
Trimmed Page 534” x 734”—Paper 60# E. F. Bulk 144”— 
Type Page 24 x 40 Picas of 10 point Janson leaded 1 Point. 
Holliston Roxite LS Vellum Cloth over .070 Binders Board. 
Covers Blanked and printed in one color from dies furnished. 
No Headbands. Jackets furnished. 

Pages: Front Matter (i-xii) + (1-559) + 5 Blanks = 576 Pages 












COMPOSITION* 


BINDING — (Materials) 







































597 Text Pages of 10 Point leaded 1 Pt. @ 3.25 Cloth—38” 1,015 Yds. @ .45 per Yard $456.75 
per Page $1,810.25 = Board—.070 46 Bundles @ 4.25 per Bdle. 195.50 

9 Pages of front Matter—average per pp. 2.75 Endpapers 300 lbs. @ .12 per Pound 36.00 
per Page 24.75 Super 25 Yards @ .21 per Yd. 5.25 

10 Blank Pages 0 Lining Papers 6.50 
— pagarnares Thread 15.00 
576 $1,835.00 Glue & Paste 10.00 
NOTE:—The composition in this book is simple, straight text. Stamping Inks oe... 


Whenever there is a great deal of footnotes, extracts, indexes 














sig a og far “ges New sec hes gga Total Material cost 733.50 
0 abies ne total pages of each shoulc y€ Computed anc f © ino : 
charged separately with premium for this type of work ac- 10% Handling = 
cording to trade practices. Total 806.85 
ELECTROS 
566 Electros @ $1.59 Each 899.94 (Production ) 
PAPER* Folding 9 Quad Sheets Quad Insert 
MW 64 356M (60# Basis) E F 38Hrs.@ 8.00 304.00 
44 X — 30! asis) ee ‘ 
= ‘ g Endsheets 20,300 
47,000 Sheets = 16,732 Pounds @ .13 — 10 Hrs.@ 5.00 50.00 
10% Handling 217.52 Gather—18 Units (Sheridan) 
9Hrs.@18.00 162.00 
2,392.68 — Sew—18-32’s 182,000 Sig. 
NOTE:—4\% Sheets per Book plus overs plus extra handling 73 Hrs.@ 5.00 365.00 
spoilage to make an even 47,000 Sheets. Smashing—10,100 20 Hrs. @ 4.00 80.00 
Glue Backs 15 Hrs.@ 6.00 90.00 
» =< V¥/ * 
PRESSWORK Rounding & Backing (Smyth) 
9—64 Page Forms (8 Sheetwise and 1 W & T) 94%4@ 7.00 66.50 
Makeready—First M R—6 Hours Lining (1 Super & Paper) 
8 Dup. M R—4 Hours Each or 32 10 Hrs. @ 14.00 140.00 
Hrs. Total 38 Hrs. Slitting Cloth 3Hrs.@ 4.00 12.00 
Running (5/0) 94,000 Imp @ 1300 per Hr. Total 73 Hrs. Cutting Board 2Hrs.@ 3.50 7.00 
Cutting E.P. Lining, Super 5.00 
111 Hrs. Cover Making ll Hrs.@ 8.50 93.50 
Total Press Hrs. 111 @ 7.50 per Hr. 832.50 Blanking Covers 11 Hrs.@ 4.50 49.50 
Ink — 50 Pounds @ 1.05 per Pound 52.50 Stamping Covers 14Hrs.@ 5.50 77.00 
10% Handling 525 Casing-In 10 Hrs. @ 25.00 250.00 
Inspection & Jacketing 60.00 
890.25 i ‘ - 
Total Binding Production Cost 1,811.50 
NOTE:—Our equipment allows printing in 64 Page forms slit- tptn ra REA e 
ting on the press to 2 quad sheets on back-ups. Could have Total Binding Cost 2,618.35 
been run on Perfector—4 Sheets & 2—32’s on 2/0. Could ‘<a 
have been run on Miehle 2/0 half size as 18—32’s. Total Cost of Complete Book $8,636.22 
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binderies have the same equipment. The 
very large edition binderies that do 
most of their work in standardized for- 
mats usually have prepared standard 
prices to cover most any situation. The 
average binder, however, must figure 
each operation, cost of materials, and 
pre-plan the equipment needed in mak- 
ing the estimate. 

The first step is to figure the major 
materials—Cloth & Board. For our ex- 


Single Presses—Make-Ready Time Per Form 
(in Hours) 
16p Form 32p Form 64p Form 
Ist Add. Ist Add. Ist Add. 
. Plain & Solid Text 3, IY 5 2 6 4 
. Text & Line Cuts 4, 2 6 3 8, 5 
. Text & -bleed Halft 5! 2! 3! 10 6! : 
: (25%, ee wert fe fa fa ample we will take a book with a 
. Text & non-bleed Halftones 7 3 9 6 12'/2 7'/2 trimmed page of 53%” x 734”. Bulk 
(50% or less) 114%”. H indicates trimmed height of a 





5. Text with Bleed Halftones 8 


_(*) 12 18 


(*) Every form in this class figured as first makeready. 





Figure 


Extra long runs with heavy forms, bleed 
cuts and with color are more satisfac- 
tory with chrome electros. 


2. Paper and Presswork 


Most publishers want to supply their 
own paper for their publications and 
thus are able to determine exactly what 
the printing costs are. Printers, how- 
ever, must charge a handling fee and 
in some cases, storage costs if required 
to hold paper in storage for long peri- 
ods. When paper is to be furnished 
the estimate should clearly indicate the 
amount of paper needed, including 
overs, to do the edition. This proce- 
dure avoids disputes over paper by es- 
tablishing an understanding on stand- 
ard spoilage allowances. 


When your estimates include paper. 
economies can be obtained by planning 
standardized formats that allow pur- 
chases of paper in large quantities to 
cover several titles with the same press 
sheet sizes. This also increases press- 
room efficiency. 


Production presswork methods differ 
in almost all plants. Equipment varies 
a great deal from plant to plant. In 
the average large edition pressroom at 
least 75% of the printing is done from 
plates. Here the plates are routed to 
scheduled presses. Pressmen attach the 
plates per press orders to the patent 
base locked to the bed of the press. To 
speed production where the size of 
work is constantly changing the first 
form is locked up in the composing 
room in advance but the plates are 
changed on the press for duplicate 
forms. 

When standardized procedures are 
common, estimators should have pre- 
pared a table like Fig. A from cost 
analysis data of makeready time of 
many jobs divided as to the proper 
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A. 





class. Thus you will have data that is 
safe to use in estimates of similar work. 

Similar tables could be computed for 
printing from type as locked up on the 
stone for every form if this is the bulk 
of your work. In this case an addition- 
al charge would be made for each lock- 
up and for positioning. 

Nearly every printing concern has 
special features and perhaps unique 
methods of operation. Whatever the 
methods, makeready time for various 
classes of work should be established 
for consistent estimates that are based 
on actual experience over a period of 


years. Press speeds as impressions per 


hour, for long and short runs on all 
presses, should be available to the esti- 
mator. 


Never forget that ink is an important 
cost factor. Some concerns include it 
as a part of hour costs. It is better to 
handle it as a separate item as there is 
a great variety in the volume of ink 
used due to weight of forms and the 
kind of paper used. Use good inks only. 
It takes less, gives a stronger color and 
reduces the chances of offset. Do not 
forget to add time for inspecting plates 
if furnished, for press proofs, cutting 
stock and squaring if a particular type 
of work is involved and be sure that 
lock-up time is ample in all printing 
from type. 

If your book work will require many 
OK’s of forms by the customer be sure 
to add extra for this service to cover 
delays due to waiting. If required to 
work with questionable materials you 
should be allowed more time in the 
estimate. 


3. Binding 


Estimating for edition binding is very 
specialized and is the most difficult to 
estimate of the three. No two edition 


book. W indicates trimmed width. The 
following formula can be useful. 

Sewed Book—Cloth: 

H+14%x2W+ 2% + Bulk 

Our Book: 914 x 1444 (Nearest 14”) 

Sewed Book—Board: 

H+ 4x W-3/16 

Our Book: 9 x5-3/16” 

Board is cut the same no matter how 
the covers will be made. The cloth in 
small editions (1-3M) is usually cut to 
single sheets. In large editions (5M 
up) cloth is slit into rolls for the Sheri- 
dan Continuous cover making machine. 
Binders Board comes in 504 Bundles. 
The lighter the board, the more sheets 
per bundle. .070 Board in size 22 x 
3314” comes 28 to the bundle and is 
often called #28 board. We can cut 16 
pieces out and grain is not as an im- 
portant factor in board as it is in paper 
for books. 

The binding estimator must know his 
plant and the best equipment for long 
and short runs. He must be well 
grounded on all materials such as su- 
pers, endpapers, glues, headbands, lin- 
ing materials and paste. 


An Estimate Problem 


The sample estimate shown hereto- 
fore is to show a method of computing 
the manufacturing cost of a complete 
book. It is not a method of any com- 
plete or particular plant or are the 
rates and prices used for materials con- 
sistent with actual conditions. 

Cost of minor operations such as 
bindery handling are divided and add- 
ed to the major operations’ hours costs 
in most cases. 

To this total production cost would 
be added the % profit customarily com- 
puted on each job, to arrive at the 
total cost to the customer. 

The average book manufacturing 
plant would be very happy if all their 
books were as simple as this problem. 
A good many of their orders will call 
for odd forms, inserts or tips, reinforce- 
ments of various kinds, special printed 
endpapers, special stamping and count- 
less special details that make the work 
of computing the estimate much more 
difficult. The above problem is only to 
show a method to the beginner. 
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Audio-Visual Materials and 
Techniques 


by: James S. Kinder. 54% x 854. $4.75 
Publisher: American Book Company 
Compositors: Country Life Press Corp. 
Printer & Binder: Publisher 
Type: Lino. Fairfield 11/13; 27 x 43 
Stock: Warrentown Machine Coated 
Binding: Bancroft Oxford, red 
Stamping: buff & black 
Designer: Mort Shak 
Designer; f: Joseph F. Weiler 


4udio-Visual Materials and Techniques 
looks like what it is supposed to be. A 
great deal of thought has been given to 
the handling of chapter openings, illustra- 
tions, and subheadings with the visual 
response kept firmly in mind. The book 
has a clean, modern feeling in spite of the 
amount of material that had to go into it. 
There are practically no large areas of 
white space but air has been introduced 
by keeping the subheadings in a simple 
sanserif type and by judicious distribution 
of the slight space above and below such 
headings. Very few of the halftone illus- 
trations are bled but they have been al- 
lowed to extend beyond the type area 
usually to a quarter-inch from the trim. 

The handling of the tabular matter is 
not objectionable but could have been set 
smaller. As it stands now there is very 
little space between column headings and 
between the columns themselves resulting 
in a spotty appearance that is increased by 
some very bad word-spacing where a line 
has been stretched to the full measure of 
its column. However, this is a compara- 
tively minor criticism in what is a well 
conceived solution of a difficult problem 
book. 

The weakest part of this book is the 
layout of the part titles which are double- 
spread with a picture running the width 
of the left hand page at optical center, 
and the part number and a rule at the top 
of the page. The right hand page has some 
more rule, the part title, an introductory 
paragraph, and a listing of the chapter 
titles. The balance in most instances is 
very poor with the emphasis falling on 
the left hand page. The right hand page 
tends to float off and up to the right. 

There is a particularly handsome con- 
tents page and the front matter is con- 
sistent with the design of the rest of the 
book. The title page combines the over- 
all typography of the book with the style 
of the chapter openings. The handsome 
styling of these openings could have been 
carried through to the binding with good 
effect but here the internal design has been 
ignored from both: the layout standpoint 
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#2ZAi in a series of monthly critical studies of design 
and production of contemporary trade and textbooks. 


and the typography. While it is not un- 
pleasant in itself it does not improve the 
overall appearance of the book but looks 
as though it had been adapted from a 
jacket. 

This book has a solid, well-manufactured 
feeling although here too the paper could 
have been more opaque. 


Birth of Our Republic 


by: Joseph G. Cox, Marie Madeleine 
Amy, Robert B. Weaver. 536 x 7%. $1.56 
Publisher: Loyola University Press 
Compositor: Loyola University Press 
Printer: C. O. Owen & Co. 
Binder: Engdahl Bindery Co. 
Type: Inter. Old Style 12/14; 38 x 24 
Stock: Warren’s Publisher’s EF 
Binding: Bancroft Arrestox, blue 
Stamping: deep blue & yellow ink 
Designer: Edit, Inc. 
Illustrator: John Merryweather 


Voyages in History is a rather typical in- 
termediate textbook in general appearance, 
but closer scrutiny indicates that a good 
deal of attention has been paid to its com- 
ponents. It is very well printed on a 
smooth opaque paper with second colors 
used throughout. Unfortunately some of 
the second colors are much too strong for 
the area covered. 

The pen drawings are printed in black 
and are almost solidly colored except for 
some white highlighting. The periwigs are 
picked out in white in strange contrast to 
the solid green faces beneath them. The 
handling of the second color on the title 
page is excellent and should have been 
followed throughout. -Theer is good em- 
phasis on the sanserif subheadings, the 
initial letter of the chapter openings cen- 
tered below the chapter number and title, 
and the 8 part titles which rate a whole 
page each. 

The contents page has a crowded ap- 
pearance which is unfortunate in view of 
the fact that only half of the second page 
is used. More space between the part title 
listings would have retained the open feel- 
ing of the text pages and been a bit less 
formidable to the young student. 

The double title page is very handsome 
with the illustration in two colors occupy- 
ing the entire left hand page (except for 
one word of the title )and extending over 
to the right hand page to bleed off at the 
right edge and foot. With a series heading, 
the title, three authors with lengthy refer- 
ences, an illustrator, and an imprint, this 
could have been a lovely typographical mess 
but the type selected has been kept to one 
style with the series title in italic u & le, 
run in green, the title in u & le roman, the 





By ALMA CARDI 
(Doubleday & Co.) 


authors and imprint in roman caps of 
Caledonia all the same size, and the au- 
thors’ references in Caledonia italic upper 
and lower. The result is neat, pleasing, and 
not dull. 

I don’t think the binding design is as 
successful as the rest of the book. Like 
most texts for the younger student there is 
too much on the front cover (see illustra- 
tions). 

The last item has the most insignificant 
place of all at the bottom and is in the 
smallest type from a visual standpoint. On 
the backbone, the series title is again the 
most prominent, occupying the upper half. 
The authors’ names do not appear on the 
backbone, as they should to help the li- 
brarian. 


The Big Book of Real Building 
and Wrecking Machines 

by: George Zaffo. 91%4 x 13. $1. 
Publisher: Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
Compositor: Terry Linotyping Co. 
Printer: Jersey City Printing Co. 

Binder: H. Wolff 

Type: Lino. Granjon 18/21; 45 x 70 
Stock: White Offset, #80 

Binding: offset ptd. paper over boards, 
Designer: P. E. Ernest 

Illustrator: author 

An out-sized book that should at first glance 
delight the small boy or girl (or adult) 
who stands agawk at the scenes of excava- 
tion, road-building, and wrecking! 

The six-line captions are set 45 picas 
wide but are in large type, well-leaded, 
and very legible. The heavy Copperplate 
Gothic run-in heads printed in red offer 
good contrast to the 18 point Granjon text. 
The special spread showing the operation 
of a Diesel engine in cross-section has been 
well planned and even I can understand 
it. Another spread of small tools offers a 
group of pictures which would be more 
familiar to the younger reader and gives 
the proper terms for such varied items as 
a coping saw, etc. 

The more ponderous pieces of mechanism 
are shown in full color on double-spread 
pages and large enough to show the rivets. 
My main criticism of this book is an 
imagined picture of a small child asking 
innumerable unanswered questions such as, 
“What does this do,” “What is this for?”, 
and “How does it do thus and so?” 

Line diagrams showing how each of these 
monsters works would have been a boon to 
the mechanically ignorant parent. 

In view of the price the text has been 
well printed on a heavy stock with good 
opacity. While the colorful binding on 
this book has been laminated, it will not 
be sufficient to give it a very long life. 
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Colloid Science 


by: James W. McBain. 64% x 9%4. $6.00 
Publisher: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Manufacturer: Plimpton Press 
Type: Lino. Scotch 11/13; 28 x 46 
Stock: Warrentown Plate 
Binding: Holliston’s Rex Linen, gray blue 
Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: Beulah Folmsbee 


If a textbook publisher wanted to estab- 
lish an easy, simple format for all his 
chemistry books he could do very well by 
copying Colloid Science. This book has 
sufficient visual appeal to send me to my 
school books to dig up some elementary 
bases for an understanding of the subject. 
It is Scotch 11/13 using 
Spartan display. I found three major cate- 
gories of sub-heads: Spartan Black caps 
flush left, Spartan Medium cap and lower 
case flush left, and an occasional small 
caps of text centered. The spacing of these 
headings is unusually good, avoiding the 
crowded appearance 


composed in 


which sometimes 
seems to indicate that a heading belongs 
to the material which precedes it rather 
than what follows. 

There are many illustrations both line 
and halftone which have been well placed 
with reference to text and visual appeal. 


Simple, gaudy, and convincing bindings (Photo by Criterion) 


The captions are numbered consecutively 
throughout each chapter and have been 
set to varying measures depending upon 
the layout in each case. 

The styling of chapter openings is par- 
ticularly good and has been well adapted 
for both very short and very long chapter 
titles. This is a great contrast to the poor 
handling of chapter titles in Surgery of 
the Stomach which posed a similar problem. 

At the end of each chapter there are 
references to related texts of a_ biblio- 
graphical nature as well as footnote ref- 
erences. In denoting the footnote refer- 
ences within the text the superior numbers 
have been spaced out so that they are not 
confused with mathematical symbols. 

A practical feature of this book is the 
use of chapter titles as left running heads 
and of subheads as right running heads. 

A very handsome clean title page has 
been spoiled by two nasty little lines of 
small caps at the bottom which seem to 
have been added by some hidden saboteur. 
The designer of this book didn’t deserve 
such treatment. Attention has 
to the copyright page, dedication, 
and acknowledgments which are treated in 
similar style while being subordinated to 
and blended with 
the front matter. 


also been 


paid 


the other elements of 


The front cover design is quite hand- 
some and well conceived, but the back- 
bone design while not objectionable in it- 
self does not seem to tie in with the open- 
ness of the text or front cover stamping. 
There is a close crowded feeling out of 
keeping with the rest of the design. 

The manufacturing of this book is excel- 
lent except that a shot of titanium would 
have improved the opacity of the paper. 


Dona Perfecta 


by: Perez Galdos. 5 9/16 x 8%. $2.50 
Publisher: Ginn & Company 
Vanujacturer: Athenaeum Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11; 24 x 39 
Stock: Warren Eggshell, #80 
Binding: spine, Holliston Roxite 

sand; sides, Disco Executive, rose 
Stamping: copper foil & dark red ink 
Designer; b: Edgard Cirlin 
Designer; f: Carl G. Smith 


linen, 


Dona Perfecta is a Spanish novel in stand- 
ard textbook format with regard to the 
styling of text pages. Remembering my 
own language courses, however, I am ap- 
palled by the lack of consideration that 
specified the very rough spongy paper used 


in this book. I shudder to think of trying 
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SECTION 8 


Complications of Gastric 
Resection 






“Twas ARE WUMEEROUS COMPLICATIONS of gastric Roacctinn ins the earl 
postoperative period The complcatuns that will be dics! 
tbevehy inctinle 
L Perforation of a suture line, particularly of the: dhunclers 
stump of of an esophageal anastoanscs 
Hemorrhage from a suture hoe 












J is retracted 
C.—The posterior belly of the stemnocleidomastoil is 

forward strongly. The omobvoid muscke will be observed crewing 
the Geld immediately beneath. The underlying vertical muscle that 
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According to records usually scceptable to the orthodor, 
there is no account of s religious controversy earlier than the 
‘conflict berween the sous of' Adam, which resulted in the death 
‘of one snd the banishment of the ocher. Adam, the fire man, 
jomed Eve, hus congensal wife, im her dnclinanon to sbade by 
the decree pronounced by their Cremor. We should be 
patient with Eve; she violated « lew which was incended vo keep 
them both in perperual ignorance of certain vital information 
sbout life itself. Her derimoo-cg cst of the cree af che knowledge 

ae 






1. Pumroaanion or suTume Unt — Disruption of the chiecles! 
stump is the commonest It occurs particularly alter operate fo 
duodenal ulcer when the duodenum was involve! i scar or acts 








THE INCEPTION OF THE EMERGENCY PROGRAM 41 
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VISCOSITY, THIXOTROPY, 
AND PLASTICITY AND DILATANCY 


Cuarten 2 













EMERGENCY SHIPBUILDING BEFORE THE 
DECLARATION OF WAR 












1. Tut Incernow or nar Exnacency Paocnam 


N THE WINTER of 1940-191, Britain was straining every 
moral and material resource to reust the hind of lightnung 
war by which Huler had overwhelmed France during the prev 
ous summer. The Nazis concrolied all the cout of Europe 
from Lapland to the Pyrenees. German aurcratt and submarines, 
fram much beuer bases chan they had had in World 












‘The ships of the United States were forbidden tw enter the 
combat area by the Neutrality Act which had been pamed im 
November 1999, but Presdent was pushing various 
methods of axding Briain while at the same ume strengthening 
the deienses of the Umted States im the western hemuphere. 
“The exchange of Gfry destroyers to the British un return for the 















‘ . 
Viscosity is one of the most obviously important properties of colloid 
systems. Under various guises it is used in the contrul of very many 
industrial procemes. For one thing, it varies quite enormously. Mix- 
tures of turpentine and rosin, for instance, vary from @ very mobile 
fluid to « plastic or elastic and brittle solid, the viscosity changing by 
more than 10”. Besides, viscosity is something that can always be 
measured, though perhaps crudely, as by cutting with « knife or stir 
nag with « peddle When it is measured under constant conditions, a 
definite numerical value can always be obtained even though this may 
vary greatly with the method employed and its theoretical significance 
























Frcvas 5. Privace amd Brad shopbusidiog ia che Unvied Seaeey are vechaded 
fe well ahups conuracied for by uke US Mantume Commuanon Source: 
Fincher, Sustuincal Summary. Table A 2. 





















‘was making preparation for war ( 
Service Act im Seprember 1940), it was mot yet at war. Prepare 
tions were referred to as“ the defense effort.” 















In each wave of expansion before the declaration of war, the 
offcrals of the Maritume Commision were called on to make deci- 
toons that later had umportant effects on the way the subsequent 

m which 
















of 60 shops comeracted for by the British and the 200 which were 


were worked hanging The tre w was clearly a 
announced on January 3, 1941, for the United Seates. ‘The second nan woe | ate | 


part of aid to Britain at a ume when no general formula for giving 
asd, such as lend-lease, had yet been worked out or received legis 
lative approval. Coordination of the national economy for the 
nation's detense was sill a long way off. the war organuation of the 
economy existed only in embryo, under the National Defense 














under the formula of “ lend-lease” The third rolled in gradually 
during the rest of the year, until on December 7, 1941, the Japan 









be called viscosity the “ colloidoscope.” 


















The Librarians’ Conference of 1853 


(left) 


1Opt. Baskerville 


Progress is Unorthodox 
(next) 


Chapter number, ATF-Amsterdam Libra 24pt.; chapter title, Mono. 


Janson, |8pt.; text, Lino. Janson 11/14. 


Surgery of The Stomach, ete. 
(next) 


"Section," s.c. of Lino. Caledonia, 10/12 text; no., ATF News Gothic 
Condensed, 30pt.; chapter title, Lino. Spartan I8pt.; section head- 


ing, Spartan 8pt. 


to make notes in either ink or pencil on 
this paper. And before anyone shudders 
back at my acceptance of such defacing, I 
want to go on record as believing that lan- 
guage texts should be planned with the 
idea of interlinear notations in mind. No 
matter how thorough the author has been 
with his footnotes and vocabulary, the stu- 
dent will have his own individual needs 
that should be allowed for. 

The chapter titles have been set in 24 
point Cheltenham Bold extra condensed 
cap and lower case. A note accompanying 
the specifications explains that this was for 
styling contemporary with the first edi- 
tion. Since there is no indication anywhere 
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xc attach opened the flood gates for (wo even bigger waves. 


Linotype border No. 73 and rule; heading in Mono. Baskerville ital. 
I8pt.; chapter nos. l4pt.; pages, Lino. Baskerville s.c.; balance in 








(lower left) 





Ships for Victory 


(spread) 


Heading, Lino. Spartan |2pt.; part headings, |Opt.; "chapter," 6pt. 
light; chapter titles, Lino. Fairfield 11/13. 






‘The subject of viscosity has an enormous although scattered liters- 
ture. A Journal of Rheology, now included in the Journal of Appliad 
Physics, has been devoted to this subject since 1990. Older summaries 
are the books by Bingham, 198%, and Hatechek, 1988, and that of 
Barr, 1951, while Houwink, 19397, reviews the bebavior chiefly of the 





Audio-Visual Materials & Techniques 








Chapter no., title, and sub-title, 11, 12, and II pt. Lino. Baskerville; 


(right) 


tan black l0pt. 


that this textbook has been in a previous 
edition, I assume that reference is being 
made to the original Spanish novel circa 
1876. Just what all this is supposed to 
prove I don’t know except that the result 
is ugly. I very much doubt that the 
original Spanish novel was set in the gen- 
erous Baskerville used for this text. So 
why go period on the display, particularly 
when it involves Cheltenham Bold extra 
condensed? Most of the titles seem very 
short although the lack of a contents page 
discouraged me from checking all thirty- 
three chapters. A Bernhard swash in the 
left margin brackets the opening six lines 
of each chapter and I don’t object to its 


Colloid Science 










cut-in initial, 24pt.; running head, Baskerville || pt. ital.; chart head- 
ing, apparently reduction of Lino. Gothic Cond. No. 4. 





"Chapter," s.c. of Lino. Scotch 11/13 text, chapter no. Mono. Style- 
script 60pt.; title, Lino. Spartan black, I4pt.; paragraph head, Spar- 


use. When it is added to the title itself 
on the title page and to the half titles also 
I find it dreadfully annoying. The swash 
dangling in space at the left conveys the 
feeling that the title was written backward. 
Viva la Serutan! 

The three-piece binding has an all-over 
cover red ink stamping. A design stamped 
in copper foil fills in the gaps very hand- 
somely. However, there is no connection 
between the ornamentation of the backbone 
and the front cover, nor with the Bern- 
hard swashes in the text. On the copy be- 
fore me, the paper on the covers is al- 
ready broken through and the boards 
frayed. What about the rest of the edi- 
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The Librarians’ Conference of 
1853 


by: George Burwell Utley. $3.00 

Publisher: American Library Association 

Compositor: M & L Typesetting & Electro- 
typing Co. 

Printer: Norman Press & Rayner Lithog- 
rapher 

Binder: John F. Cuneo Co. 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/13 x 9/12; 22 x 
34 

Stock: Amherst Eggshell, #70 

Binding: Holliston Rex Linen, dust gray 

Stamping: brown & rust 

Designer: William Nicoll 


The entire concept is based upon the fac- 
simile document (reproduced by offset) 
which at first glance appears to be just a 
piece of appendix. Although this docu- 
ment is in the style of 1853, the major part 
of the book does not have a period look 
since the design is tastefully elegant and 
has not slavishly followed the last little 
detail of the 1853 papers. Rather, the de- 
signer has succeeded in flavoring the 
modern portion of the book with the older 
period without resorting to such gimmicks 
as putting periods at the end of each line 
of display. 

There are no chapter titles, but the chap- 
ters numbers are spelled out and set in 
18 point Baskerville italic c & le centered. 
A single rule with leaf border ornaments 
the chapter opening at the head of the 
page and the front matter and back matter 
has been so styled. 

There is a halftone frontis printed in a 
reddish brown and shaped roughly like the 
center portion of a trypitch. Without actu- 
ally forcing this shape, the title page has 
been planned to blend with the frontis- 
piece in layout. An interesting contents 
page follows the rule and border styling 
and the Baskerville italic heading. The 
centered chapter numbers are listed in 
italic u & le with the page reference in 
small caps centered beneath the chapter 
numbers. Following this listing there is a 
rule full measure followed by the listing 
of appendices, notes, and index, all set full 
measure, with leaders. 

The book has been well-printed on an 
agreeable 60 pound paper and is attractive- 
ly bound. The reddish brown seems to 
carry over from the printing of the frontis- 
piece, unifying the whole design. 


Ships for Victory 
by Lane, Coll, Fisher, & Tyler. 6 x 9 
$12.50 
Publisher: The Johns Hopkins Press 
Compositor: J. H. Furst Co. 
Printer: J. H. Furst Co. 
Binder: Moore & Co., Inc. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/12; 26 x 43 
Binding: Bancrofts, linen fin, red-brown 
Stamping: black foil; All-Purpose imit. gold 
roll leaf 
Designer: Harold E. Ingle 
This book falls into the ponderous opus 
class with very neat clean design keeping 
it from being oppressive. The handling is 
extremely conservative but the generous 
openness of Baskerville, well-leaded, and 
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the ample margins make it conservative- 
good and not conservative-dull. 


I feel that the chapter headings could 
have stood more punch. The chapter num- 
ber is in c.&s.c.; the title in even caps of 
text; the subheading in c.&s.c. of text. 
Very minor emphasis is lent by a two-line 
initial but it is not sufficient to brighten 
the page, since all the display material is 
set very close together. The twenty-four 
chapters have from two to eight subhead- 
ings each and these are numbered with 
roman numerals in contrast to the arabic 
used for the chapter titles. Personally, I 
can see no need at all for the numbers on 
the section titles and they show up very 
badly on the contents page where they are 
in caps. Since they are renumbered in 
each chapter the constant repetition of I, 
II, Ill, IV, ete., down the contents page 
serves absolutely no purpose except some- 
thing to climb over if you want to find a 
section heading. 

The title page is dignified and in keep- 
ing with the rest of the design. 

I liked the handling of the illustrations 
which bleed at top and sides. The several 
halftones per page are separated by per- 
haps 1/32” of white space and have been 
planned to fill the page solidly except for 
the brief captions. Thet handling has a 
much more modern feeling than the rest 
of the book as have the numerous linecut 
charts in the text which utilize Condensed 
Gothic in varying weights, and off-center 
layouts. 

The binding design was probably well 
planned but the result is not too good. 
What seems to be a bold Granjon has 
been stamped in black ink on the back- 
bone and there is a great deal of word- 
age to fill it. By contrast the slight amount 
of gold stamping on the backbone and 
front cover have a clean sparkling quality 
that only makes the black ink stamping 
look worse. If a lighter face had been used 
in making the binder’s dies the effect of 
the black and gold on the rust colored 
cloth. would have been very handsome. 


Progress is Unorthodox 

by Fred I. Cairns 54% x 8%. $2.50 
Vanufacturer: Beacon Press 
Vanujacturer: Riverside Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/14; 25 x 39 
Stock: Publishers Eggshell, #70 
Binding: Holliston Zeppelin 
Stamping: black ink 
Designer & Illustrator: Ronald Murray 


Progress is Unorthodox indicates that the 
Beacon Press is continuing its policy of 
turning out religious books that are well- 
designed. 

The text in Janson 11/14 could not be 
more legible and the margins are sufficient, 
if not lavish, to give a frame of pleasant 
proportions to the text pages. 


The chapter openings are very attractive. 
The word “chapter” and the number are 
spelled out and set in Libra flush left 
with a small line illustration centered above 
it. The chapter title is in italic c & le 
centered between full measure rules with 
generous spacing. The result is a pleasant 
page of diminishing thirds, the largest 


third at the top, consisting of the chapter 
number and picture. The smallest third is 
the title and hair line rules. The middle 
third is the nine lines of text at the bottom. 


On the contents page the heading set in 
Libra is flush left, but on the foreword the 
same type is centered for no discernible 
reason. 

The title page is well-planned to carry 
out the design of the rest of the book 
utilizing Libra for the title flush left on 
two lines and a rule full measure just be- 
low optical center. The author, imprint, 
etc., are all lowered to the bottom third. 

I have a great aversion to bulking papers 
but this one is at least opaque and sur- 
prisingly unspongy in texture. 


Surgery of the Stomach & 
Duodenum 


by: Claude E. Welch. 55 x 8%. $8.50 
Publisher: The Year Book Publishers, Inc. 
Compositor: American Typesetting Co. 
Printer: C. O. Owen Co. 
Binder: Engdahl Bindery 
Type: Caledonia Lino. 10/12 25 x 41 
Stock: Mead’s Process Plate, #65 
Binding: Bancroft Arrestox 
Stamping: black ink & imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: Paul Perles 


Surgery of the Stomach & Duodenum was 
a good idea that went awry. The concept 
is that of a handy pocket guide to step- 
by-step operational procedure and as such 
the illustrations face the accompanying 
text in all cases. Since there are sometimes 
as many as five drawings for each opera- 
tion, a device has been used to separate 
these illustrations that is not completely 
satisfactory. A benday border bleeds around 
all four edges of the illustration page and 
is also used to frame the individual draw- 
ings within the larger frame. The result 
is crowded illustration. These frames 
could easily have been eliminated as has 
been done in a few special instances al- 
though the outside bleed border is always 
present. It does seem that the illustrations 
could have been placed with their specific 
instructions so that the type rather than 
the border would have been a dividing line. 

The book is organized into. sections 
rather than chapters and the section titles 
vary considerably in Iength. In spite of this 
the titles are indented as much as 7 picas 
for the first line (aligning with the end 
of the section number which is flush left) 
and then the second line is flush left. The 
result in many instances is that perpen- 
dicularly there is a gap between the end 
of the second line and the beginning of the 
first line. 

While this book has been generally well 
printed, the paper is not opaque enough to 
tolerate the frequent expanses of white 
space backing the printed sheet. 

Sanserif types have been used for dis- 
play in most instances, but on the title 
page a Garamont italic and a rather hor- 
rible handlettering of unknown nature 
have been added to give a very stodgy 
dated look to what was intended to be a 
modern looking job. 


The Garamont cum hand-lettering turns 
up on the binding, too, not too legible. 
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SPELLING 
FOR 


EVERYDAY LIFE 


Grades 2 to 8 


A set of Spellers for Elementary Grades, 
completely rewritten and reset, retaining all 
of the good features of the earlier series, with 
excellent functional illustrations, including 
results of latest research in spelling. 


Published by TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 
Covers designed by Fred Wright 


Printed and Bound by 
Kingsport Press, Inc. 
in BANCROFT’S ARRESTOX C 
BANCROFT’S ARRESTOX< C is a bookcloth which 
is manufactured to conform with Commercial 
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ard Binding, Stamping and Graphic processes. 
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Remodel Heer Plant 


The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 386 S. Fourth St., Columbus, 
O., has begun further remodeling of its building which will 
add another floor to the present structure. Through this ad- 
dition, 15,000 extra square feet will be added. This brings 
the total area of the Heer establishment to 112,000 square 
feet of printing and binding facilities. 

Plans are to combine all the offset printing, including 
platemaking, into one air-conditioned area for better control 
of conditions that surround the lithograph process. 

The Heer bindery, reputed to be one of the largest in 
central Ohio, will be brought together on one floor for more 
efficient operation and supervision. This change will in turn 
create more space on the first floor for both offiffices and 
display rooms. 


Philadelphia Plant Expands 


Trinity Bookbinding Co. doubled its floor space by moving 
to new quarters on the third floor of 926 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The additional space made further expansion 
possible, says president Samuel J. Branco. Among the 
new equipment purchased recently are a folder, a punching 
machine, a sealing machine, an indexer and a rotary per- 
forator. Joseph A. Lucia, vice-president, joined the com- 
pany three months ago, having been associated with Bless 
Bindery Co. Richard H. Barnes is Trinity’s treasurer. 
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The Kalmbacher Bookbinding Co., formerly located on 


Madison Ave., has moved to a new location at 2830 13]1st 
Street, Toledo 11, Ohio. 


RATES: 75¢ per line, minimum 


DISPLAY: $8 per single column inch. CASH WITH ORDER. 


HELP WANTED 


CuTTER AND FoLpiInc MACHINE 


FOR SALE 


New Columbus Blank Book Sales Exec 


R. J. McDaniel has been named county sales manager of 
the Columbus Blank Book Manufacturing Co., 317 S. High 
St., Columbus, O., succeeding the late John A. Dodd, Sr. 

As senior salesman for the Columbus firm, McDaniel is 
widely known throughout central Ohio after more than a 
quarter century of sales contacts with public officials and 
commercial buyers. 

In his new position, he will supervise activities of all com- 
pany district salesmen. 

The Columbus Blank Book Manufacturing Co. has opera- 
ted actively since 1842 and is the largest publisher of legal! 
blanks in the state. It offers complete bookbinding facilities. 


Honor Dobson-Evans Chief 


Schuyler C. Dobson, board chairman of the Dobson-Evan 
Co., 1100 W. Third Ave., Columbus, was honored recently 
by a group of 50 business associates on the occasion of his 
80th birthday. 

Founded by Dobson 50 years ago, the Dobson-Evans Co 
today ranks among the leading manufacturers and distribu 
tors of school supplies and equipment in the U. S. 

Among prominent men present were Albert M. Miller. 
president of the Central Ohio Paper Co., one of the origina! 
backers; John D. Stevenson, production co-ordinator; Danie! 
L. Dailey, sales promotion director; Robert G. Wicklifi 
comptroller; Douglas Dobson, vice president; Frank Kline. 
retired trafic manager; L. A. Wilson, manager standard 
mechanical binding division; Francis J. Wright, counsel and 
board member; W. A. Stevenson, president, and John Beach- 
am, sales representative and one of the original sales force. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 








OPERATOR 
Union Suop, Nite Work 
$2.25 PER HOUR 
Haywoop Pustisninc Co. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 


WANTED: An experienced paper 
ruler to take over a complete rul- 
ing business—a rare opportunity 
for the right man—no financing 


INDEPENDENT BOOKBINDING CO. 


33 N. Erie Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 


An important Mid-Western Pub- 
lisher operating a book manufac- 
turing plant has an opening for 
an experienced executive 


FOR SALE 
Juengst 14” Perfect Binder 
National 18” Straight Needle 
Sewing Machine 
Miehle 65” 2-Color Offset Press 
Wesel Curved Plate Router 
14x22 C & P Super Heavy-Duty 
Cutter & Creaser, Auto. Feed 


We purchase for cash used printing 
and bookbinding machinery. 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS, INC. 


438 PEARL ST., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


WOrth 2-1276 
Agents for A. W. Robertson 


GEORGE WEIGL 


to 56” Single Fold Folders 
x 58” Dex. late style double 32 
56” Dex. #191 
42” Dexter 
48” Dexter 
62” Brown Quad 


Above folders equipped with Cross Feed- 
ers. 


Christensen Stitchers with A.C. Motor 
Equip. 

Robinson Rotary Board Cutter with or 
without auto. feeder. 


No. 3 Smyth and Straight Needle Sew- 
ing Machines 


STOLP-GORE CO. 


123 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
CE 6-2955 


134 W. 26th St., N.¥.C. CHelsea 2-7335 #2 Michie with Cross feeder, Ext. Del. 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR 
ALL KINDS OF BOOEKBINDING 


PURCHASING AGENT 


familiar with materials and proc- 
esses involved in book produc- MACHINERY 

tion. Our organization has been slso Manufacturers of Leather Edge Burnish- 
advised of this advertisement. ing Machines and Round-Corner Cutters. 
Write full details. All replies 

kept strictly confidential. 


Box #1275 


#2 Kelly, 24x35, reloading feeder 
Harris S7L—36x48 

Potter Offset, 34x46, Pile feeder 
Seybold 4VA Tumbler Trimmer 
Brackett Model 4B Safety Trimmer, 19 
Chas. A. Muller Co., Ine. 


Manufacturing and Servicing of 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 


153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, CAnal 6-2843 EL ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


62 BEEKMAN STR NEW YORK 7. N 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 


Complete List on Request 








Address Box # replies 
c/o BOOKBINDING & 
BOOK PRODUCTION 


50 Union Sq., New York 3, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 




















OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3, #4, #10 Book Sewers 

Smyth #1 & #2 H.F. and Auto. Case 
Makers 

Smyth No. 1 Cloth Cutter 

Smyth No. 1 Gluing Machine 

Smyth 3-Knife Book Trimmer 

Smyth #10 Casing-in Machine 

Smyth Caseback Former 

16” National Book Sewer 

Hoole Ft. Pwr. Numbering Mchns. 

Heavy duty 6-Rod Standing Presses 

Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot. Perf. 

Portland & Rosback Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON: 


NEW SMYTH #12 BOOK SEWERS 
NEW SMYTH #3 CLOTH CUTTERS 
NEW Acme-Morrison & National 

Wire Stitchers 
NEW Berry Bench Nipping Presses 
NEW Berry Book Presses 
NEW Berry Signature Presses 


NEW C & P Paper Cutters 

NEW C & P 10 x 15 NS Presses 

NEW Friel Check Imprinters 

NEW Brackett Jogging Machines 

NEW Kensol Stamping Presses 

NEW Nygren-Dahly & Rosback Perfs. & 
Drills 

NEW Potdevin Gluing Machines, Wringers, 
Dewarpers 

NEW Rosback Pony Gang Stitche- 

NEW Sieb Corrugated Paper Cutter 

NEW Single Auto. & Duplex Rotary 
Board Cutters 

NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 


We-are interested in the purchase of 
used bookbinding machinery. Please 
submit complete information on any 
items you may wish to sell. 


E. C. FULLER CO 


28 Reade St., New York 7 
720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 








REBUILT IN 
OUR OWN SHOP UNDER 
EXPERT SUPERVISION 


Brackett Double Head Stripper 
24” Job Backer 
Crawley Rounder and Backer 
Standard Hand Roller Backer 
Job Backers 21” and 24” 
National 16” Straight Needle Sewer 
Smyth #3 Curved Needle Sewer 
Singer Sewers—6-9 and 7-11 
Marresford Model C Tipper 
Oversewing Scoring Machine 
42” Standard Rotary Board Cutter 
Potdevin Margin Giuers—1"—2”—4” 
Potdevin Gluers—21”"—24”"—27” 
Wire Stitchers—Various models 
Sheridan 2 rod hand lever Embosser with 
automatic roll feed 
| Krause Hand Lever Embosser—floor model 
Ring Embossers 
Rosback 30” and 36” Round Hele Rotary 
Perforators 
Latham 28” Power Punch 
Tatum 30” Power Punch 
| Fortuna Skiving Machine—Model C 
| 
I 


BUILDERS OF MEYER’S 
ROLLER BACKERS 
Send us your inquiries 
Many others available 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 
CHICAGO 7, ILL 


1335-45 W. LAKE ST 






DECEMBER, 1951 


FOR SALE 


2-0 Miehle Automatic. 

#41 Miehle Automatic. 

Extension Delivery for 5-0 Miehle. 

Model B Kelly. 

14 x 22 John Thomson. 

60” Oswego mill type Power Cutter. 

38” Acme Auto. Power Cutter. 

Claybourn Precision Power Shaver. 

Hoe double Matrix Drying Table. 

Model 25 Vandercook Proof Press. 

Wesel electric Galley Proof Press. 

Hoe radial arm Flat Router. 

l-ton Kemp Lino Melting Furnace. 

4500 Ib. Goss Stereo. Pot. 

Model B Cleveland Folder. 

14” Kelton Plate Press. 

2 Morrison Box Stitchers. 

17” Hand Backer. 

22 x 24 Seybold 4-rod Embosser. 

37 x 52 Wagner Power Offset Proving 
Press. 

28 x 34 Hoe Rotary Metal Decorating 
Press. 

22 x 30 Harris Offset. 

8%” x 12 Waite & Saville Power Die 
Stamping Press. 

22%” Challenge Lever Cutter. 

20-Page Goss Rotary, 2154” sheet cut. 

24-Page Hoe Web Press, 23-9/16” sheet cut. 

8-Page Duplex Angle Bar. 

42” Moore & White Sheeter with layboy. 

52” and 76” Cameron Slitters. 

Curved Casting Boxes & Plate Finishing 
Machines for all standard sheet cuts. 

NEW Hall Newspaper Form Tables and 
“Dural” light-weight Stereo. Chases. 

(Send for Current List.) 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
120 West 42nd St., New York 18. 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 


38 x 50 Model K Cleveland Automatic 
Folder. Continuous automatic feeder. 32 
page attachment. AC motor equipment. 
Now running. Can demonstrate. Priced 
for quick sale. Box #1020 


Two LinpsLapH high-speed PEN RULING 
Machines; can be used individually or can 
be set up as “L” machines. A rare oppor- 
tunity to purchase a new improved ruling 
machine at a sacrifice price. 

INDEPENDENT BooxsiNnpINc Co. 
33 Erie St., Toledo 2, Ohio 


1 Sheridan No. 11 B Four Rod Inker Em- 
bossing Press. This machine is in excel- 
lent condition. Will include with machine 
1 Junior Brighten Gold Leaf Attachment. 


WEBB PUBILSHING COMPANY 
10th & Minnesota Sts., St. Paul 2, Minn. 











Smyth National Book Sewing Machine, 
straight needle, six heads, AC or DC motor 
equipment. Looks like new. Save 75%. 
Turner Printing Machinery, Inc., 2630 
Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Branches— 
Chicago and Detroit. 






1414” x 22” N.S. C & P with gold leaf 
attachment. 

14” x 22” super heavy duty C G P Auto- 
matic Unit 

Brackett Trimmer, Model ‘‘B’’ 20”. 

Brackett Stripping Machine. 

Crawley Rounder and Backer. 

Cleveland Folder, Model ‘‘M’’. 

Baum Sextuplet 1742’ x 22” Folder 

Rosback 28” Rotary Perforator, five heads 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. 4th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Tel. MA. 7-3800 








Uniess otherwise indicated, 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION, 50 Union Sq., New York 3 

















address Box # Replies to 


DEPENDABLE BUYS 


1—Murray Backlining Machine 
1—Bookrounding Machine 
1—Seybold Book Compressor 
1—Norwood Composition Book Folder 
1—Smyth Cloth Cutter 

3—Smyth +1 Casemakers 

1—Smvth #2 Casemaker 
1—Casing-in Machine 

2—30” Rosback Rotary Perforators 
1—Friel Check Imprinting Press 
4—33”—40”—55” All Iron Shears 
5—18”—24”—27”—Potdevin Gluers 





30—Boston, Morrison, Latham Stitchers 


1—Berry Multiple Spindle Drill 
5—28”—30”—36” Power Perforators 
1—Automatic Cutter 32” 

1—Krause Diecutter 1544” x 2514” 
4—Roller Backers 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 
3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stpprs. 
6—Portland Foot and Power Punches 
4—Foot Round Cornering Machines 
3—-Sheridan & Std. Upr. Rnd. Stmprs. 


12—Smyth No. 3, No. 4 & No. 10 Sewers 


6—Job Backers, all sizes 

1—Brackett Stripper Double Head 

4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 

1—Burton Sran-Ont Perforator 

3—National Book Sewers 

2—Griffin Leaf Attachments 

2—14 x 22 Thompson Die Cutters 

1—14 x 22 Thompson Die Cutter with 
Leaf Attachments 

1—Krause 11 x 17 Hand Embosser 


Large Quantity new and used Binders 
Finishing Tools, Rolls & Mise. 


ESOR MACHINERY CO. 


135 West 20th St., New York 11, N.-Y. 





CHelsea 3-7509 








BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Head Band and Lining-up Machine, Murray 

Oversewing Machine 

Jogging Machine 

Smyth Casing-in Machine 

National Straight Needle Sewers, 16” 

Smyth Curve Needle Sewers, #3 $10 

Smyth Casemakers, #1 & #2 

2 Sheridan Diecutting Presses, 48x24, 36x18 

Brackett Stripping Machines, Double & 
Single Head 

Crawley Rounder & Backer 

Christensen Automatic Stitchers 

Marresford Tipping Machine 

New Jersey Automatic Gluing Machine 

Brown Quad Folder, Cross Feeder 42x60 

Hand Roller Backer, 17”, 21” 

Potdevin Gluing Machines—27”—16” 

Advance Lever Cutter, 25144” 

Foot Power Stabber, 15” 

Gold Stamping Machine, Simplex 

Bundling Press 

Pressborrds, 20” x 24”, 20” x 28” 

Plezer Book-Back Glners 

38” Dexter Cutter HC 

Multinle Head Stitcher 

Job Backer 25” 

Singer Sewer 6-9, 6-19, 16-81 & 7-11 

Rovnd Correr Mech. (Foot) 

Super Speed Drills, new, hvdraulic & foot 

Wire Stitehers, New & Rebuilt, All Makes 
& Models 


We Buy Used Equipment 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
629 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

























2—Miehle Verticals V-50. 
GT Harris 2-col. Offset 41x54. 
Goss Press, Readers Digest size. 
EF Cleveland Folder, 17x22. 

Smythe 3-knife trimmer. 

Delivery for Sheridan Gatherer. 
44” Chambers Varnisher, gas drier. 


WANTED 
Letterpress-Offset-Bindery Equipment. 


KRATMAN MACHINERY SALES CO. 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
















































































































































































the First Choice 


for the commercial printing plant and bindery 


@ Cuts Costs 
@ Does a Better Job 


@ Automatically Stitches up 
to 9000 Signatures an hour 
(2 stitches, 2 up) 


@ Up— Up—Up go time and labor 
costs—so down—down—down must go 
time-and-labor-wasting operations. The 
Rosback Saddle Gang Stitcher does 
exactly that. 


This stitcher eliminates entirely the 
hand -collating of signatures — collating 
and stitching are combined into a 
single operation. Labor costs are cut at 
least 50% as compared to hand stitching. 


The stitching operation is completely 
automatic. Operators simply feed the 
signatures onto the saddle and the ma- 
chine does both the collating and stitch- 
ing in one smooth, steady, fast-moving, 
automatic operation. The stitching is 
spaced accurately and uniformly—auto- 


matically staggered so stitches do not 


pile up to break out under pressure of | 


cutter clamp when thin books are trim- 
med, You not only save money with a 
Rosback, but you also keep your stitch- 
ing on schedule. 


TWO MODELS 


Rosback Saddle Gang Stitchers are made 
in two models: Model No. 204 places 
any number of wire stitches from 1 to 4 
inclusive, and No. 210 any number from 
1 to 10 inclusive, in each book or booklet, 
or in each gang when job is printed 
two-or-more-up. 


Because it is easy to set, the Rosback 
Saddle Gang Stitcher shows nearly as 
big a time saving per thousand on runs 
of 1,000 or 2,000 as on 25,000 and up. 


Your Rosback Dealer will be glad to 
help you select the Rosback Saddle Gang 
Stitcher that will best serve your needs. 
Or, write us for descriptive bulletin 
that gives all the unusual advantages 


of the Rosback Saddle Gang Stitcher. 


F.P,ROSBACK COMPANY « Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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18.000 books an hour 
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Assembly line bookmaking. With a fully-tested, hot-melt Resyn® glue. 
Jumps production speeds from 80 to 300 books a minute. Ready to ship. Glue is 
applied at 350°F. Has instant setting speed. And a sure range of tack for covering. 
All staples, crash and paper reinforcing are eliminated. The glue becomes a per- 
manently flexible backbone. Makes better looking, square-cut books. With smooth, 
heavy paper or laminated covers. 


Perfect binding machines? If you're planning to buy new perfect-binding 
machinery or convert your present equipment, NATIONAL technicians will be glad 
to work with you in developing adhesives to meet your specific requirements. 


tonal 


ADHESIVES 





270 Madison Avenue e New York 16, N. Y. 
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